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Three-Quarters of a Century 


It is not difficult to understand why the 
Massachusetts Mutual in 1925 surpassed all 
previous efforts and in 1926, its Diamond Jubi- 
lee year, is continuing to eclipse past records. 
Seventy-five years of Service efficiently and 
promptly rendered have won the confidence of 
its policyholders, its representatives, and the | 
public in general. 





A Company with a sterling reputation, 
policy contracts which are not excelled, and a 
Home Office that has the right spirit make a 
combination that ensures success for any ener- 
getic and capable man or woman in the Field. 











MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts Organized in 1851 


More Than a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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A Comparison of Month by Month Gains in New Paid Business 







1925 Percentave of Gain 1926 Pereentaye of Gain 
Over Sume Month in 1924 Over Same Month in 1025 

January 20.0% 33.3% 

4, February 20.9 24.02 
March 31.5 24.4 
April 26.9 22.8 
May 40.5 24.9 
eS June 50.1 1.9 

: July 60.8 





August Vi.2 averaye vain was 20°) over 
September $2.2 1925 and 624) over 1924, In 
Y October 60.5 this same period of 1926 the 





averave vain for all fead- 
Ings companies was 10.64. 
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IGURES by themselves are usually 





uninteresting, but the figures given 





above tell a story worth your attention. 








If vou will analyze them you will real | 


ize their significance. They are the 











proof of the increasing success of our 


company and the greater prosperity of " 
the individual Guardian representative. - 
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Large Happy Crowd, Freed of Hotel 


Accomodation Troubles, Refreshed by 
Atlantic Ozone, At Life Meeting 





Tremendous Outburst Accorded Darwin P. Kingsley’s Masterful Address 





Opening Session Makes Tardy Start with About 1000 Delegates Attending, Which Increased to More Than 
2000 on Morning Session Thursday; Many Production Managers Present; Fine Delegation of Women 
Prominent in Business; Association of Life Insurance Presidents Represented by Chas. G. Taylor; 
American Life Convention by Claris Adams; Philadelphia Association Highly Complimented 
for Manner in Which Comforts of Delegates Have Been Provided For; Sara L. Miller 
Welcomes Convention by Humorous Speech; “No Cemeteries Here, Only Live Ones 
Live Here,” She Said 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Atlantic City, Sept. 15—It was a 
happy crowd, if not one of the largest, 
that gathered for the opening session of 
the convention of Inter-National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at the Steel 
Pier in Atlantic City this morning. 

In the first place, there was none of 
the trouble about hotel accommodations 
which ordinarily causes so much friction 
before a convention convenes. 

Then there was the long walk in the 
healthful ozone and the enjoyment of the 
sea breezes of the boardwalk from the 
Hotel Traymore convention headquar- 
ters, to the Steel Pier, and another long 
walk from the entrance to the Pier to 
the end of it where the meeting was 
being held. As a result everyone en- 
tered the convention hall refreshed. 

The hour had been set for 9:15, which 
is a little bit early for Atlantic City. 
The convention was slow in getting to 
order, leisurely taking row after row of 
seats until almost 11 o’clock. About a 
thousand were present at noon when the 
convention adjourned for the morning. 

There was an unusually large number 
of production managers of insurance 
companies and leading agents. 

Many Women Attend 

The delegation of women was quite 
large, also, including from New York 
such well-known life insurance women as 
Mrs. Anna T. Rusche, manager of a very 
large woman’s agency in the Forties; 
Miss Mary L. Shapiro, Miss Rosetta F. 
Maisel and Miss Rose Albers. 

President Walter L. Talbot of the Fi- 
delity Mutual Life was one of the early 
arrivals, as were Charles G. Taylor, as 
sistant manager and actuary of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents; 
and Claris Adams, manager and _ secre- 
tary of the American Life Convention. 

Philadelphia’s Ass’n. Complimented 

Kveryone here is most complimentary 
about the courtesy and thoughtfulness of 
the members of the Philadelphia Asso- 


ciation, who really attended to every 
comfort of the delegates. It is the gen- 
eral opinion that the Philadelphia asso- 
ciation is one of the best co-operative 
organizations in the country. 


Welcomed by Sara L. Miller 


After the convention was called to 
order by President Frank L. Jones, fol- 
lowing an opening song, Sara L. Miller, 
one of the two women who are presi- 
dents of life underwriters’ associations, 
welcomed the convention to Atlantic 
City in an address which was humorous 
and very well received. For some years 
she has been one of the principal women 
agents of the Fidelity Mutual Life. 

She said the policy of Atlantic City 
pays all benefits immediately; that there 
are no cemeteries on the island and that 
only live ones live in the town. Con- 
tinuing, she said: 

“We guarantee protection against dis- 
ability, paying particular attention to 
those who develop the tired feeling while 
patroling the boardwalk. All these re- 


ceive double benefits, especially those 
who take dips in the ocean. Those who 
venture beyond the twelve-mile limit 
find benefits not only doubled but mul- 
tiplied.” 

Following Miss Miller, A. B. Kelly, 
president of the Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers’ Association, added the welcome 
of that association to that of Atlantic 
City. 

President A. L. Petty of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada, re- 
sponded to President Jones’ preliminary 
address on behalf of the Canadian Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 

Loudly Acclaim Kingsley Address 

The first of the set speakers was Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, president of the New 
York Life, whose scholarly address is 
printed elsewhere in this paper. There 
was one paragraph which has already had 
wide currency in the convention. It is 
that life insurance exalts life and defeats 
death and as such “you build for the in- 

finite and for infinity.” 


It is the general opinion that the 
speech of Darwin P. Kingsley was one 
of the most masterful oratorical products 
ever heard at an insurance convention. 
From a literary standpoint and the tex- 
ture of the address, it has never been 
surpassed. Mr. Kingsley was in fine 
form and enunciated very clearly, every 
word being heard to the furthermost re- 
cesses of the great hall. When he fin- 
ished the whole convention got to its 
feet and the tremendous outburst of ap- 
plause lasted almost a minute. 


Other First Session Speakers 


The two last of the set speeches on 
Wednesday 
Julius H. Barnes, former president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and William Renwick Riddell, justice of 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 

Mr. Barnes spoke on “Life Insurance 
and Economic Progress” and Justice Rid- 
dell on “Life Insurance and National 


> ” 
Progress. 


morning were those of 





The Steel Pier-—Where Convention Sessions Were Held 
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Memphis, Tenn., Wins Contest For 1927 
National Association Convention 


There Was Lively and Enjoyable Debate Between Detroit and 
Memphis Delegates; Wit of Mrs. E. J. McCormack Largely 
Responsible Decision in Favor of Her Home City; H. 
Wilbert Spence Spoke for Detroit 


One of the most enjoyable half hours 
in the Atlantic City convention this week 
was during the meeting of the executive 


committee of the 


National 


Underwriters, when Detroit 


Associa 
tion of Life 
and Memphis presented orators to sound 


the praises of those the 


cities and invite 
1927 convention ) 
Memphis won out very largely through 
the wit of a 
woman, Josephine McCormack (Mrs. E. 
J. McCormack), the general 
agent of the Minnesota Mutual there. 
Mrs. McCormack had told the 
the attractions of Memphis, 
of the committee, headed 
Priddy, started 
One of the 
asked was: 


clever repartee and gentle 


wile oft 
After 


of 


members 


story 


by 


Lawrence asking her 


questions first 


Mr. Priddy 


“How many heat prostrations do you 


questions 


have in Memphis?” 
“We have had 
McCormack. 


not Mrs. 


” . 
any,” said 


“That's more than we can say of New 
York City,” said Mr. Priddy. 


When H. Wiber Spence, of Detroit 
(manager of the Mutual Life), was talk- 
ing about Detroit he, of course, men- 
tioned something about the motor car 
production there, the large number of 
cars owned, ete. 

Mrs. McCormack’s comment on_ this 
was: 


“If you want a motor car while you are 
in Memphis you can get one. In Mem- 


phis, as in any other city, it is not pos- 
to than 
mobile at a time.” 


sible ride in more one auto- 

The question was asked: “How many 
hotels are there in Memphis?” 

The 
hotels.” 

Someone then asked: “But how many 
of them have been put up in the last 
five years?” 

The “All of them.” 

Mr. Spence made the statement that 
Detroit 200 hotels. 

Mrs. McCormack’s come-back 
was: 


answer was: “Seven first class 


answer was: 
has 


to this 


“We have not that many hotels but we 
have enough to take care of you. Mem- 
phis has not so many conventions as De- 
troit has so we know you are in the city 
when there. We give people 
personal attention when they come to 
Memphis. We know how to entertain. 
You will realize that you are people, not 
mere delegates.” 


you are 


Mrs. McCormack wound up by quot- 
ing apropos poetry and so the committee 
was won on Memphis as the place for 
the next convention. 

Edwin Williams, of the Central Life of 
Towa, presented the Memphis invitation 
Mrs. McCormack 
her appearance by seconding it. 


originally, and made 
R. E. 
Logsdon, director of the convention bu- 
reau of Memphis, helped Memphis to get 
the convention considerably by also an- 
swering question of Mr, Priddy. 


Alice Lakey Discussed Federated 
Clubs Before Executive Committee 





Is Insurance Specialist for 2,800,000 Women Identified with 
Club Life Throughout the United States; Says Work Is 


Breaking Down Opposition of Women to Spending Money 
for Life Insurance 








MISS ALICE LAKEY 


Miss 
of the lederation of Women’s 
Clubs, the executive 
committee of the Life Underwriters on 
Tuesday and discussed what the Federa- 


\lice Lakey, insurance specialist 
General 


appeared before 


tion is doing relative to insurance. 

The 2,800,000 
women and the education insurance cam- 
paign had its beginnings in 1920, Vari- 
ous leaflets have been printed, including 
one “Ts Insurance Essential to 
Thrift?” and “Insuring the College Edu- 
cation of the Child.” 

Today insurance from its various an- 


Federation represents 


on 


gles is being studied by women’s clubs 
all over the country. The work is car- 
ried on through the department of the 
American home in the division of family 
finance. 

The essay prize of $50 by the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters to 
the club whose member wrote the best 
essay on 


insurance protection of the 


home has been a big help in its cam- 
paign. 

The states where the women have done 
outstanding work for insurance are as 
follows: Arkansas, California, Iowa, In- 
diana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, Oregon, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Washington. 

Through its educational campaign the 
Women’s Clubs have been able to break 
down the opposition of the women in 
the home to the spending of a part of 
the family for 
premiums. 

Among other things, Miss Lakey said: 
“This state of New Jersey is a lesson in 


income insurance 


dependency which supplies a text for 
sermons on life insurance. We have here 
one person out of every 160 of the popu- 
lation who lives in a public institution, 
This statement comes from a_ survey 
made of the cost of government in the 
state. 

“The president of the Bowery Savings 
3ank and former president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association recently stated 
that 44,000,000 of people are employed 
gainfully in this country, earning annu- 
ally more than $60,000,000,000. Of this 
sum, he stated, $10,000,000,000 is wasted 
and more than $1,000,000,000 is spent for 
fake schemes.” 


“The Roof Check” One Act Playlet 
Presented By Penn Mutual Players 





Cast Drawn from Home Office of Philadelphia Company; 
Written by William A. Searle; Staged and Directed by 
Andrew Wollersheim; After the Show There Was a Dance 


and Informal Reception 


Tuesday evening a reception, playlet 
and dance took place in the Marine Ball 
Room at the end of Steel Pier. 
Most the delegates with 
their wives and sweethearts and it was 
a gala night. An informal reception to 
President and Mrs. Frank L. Jones and 
the other officers of the National Asso- 
ciation was held immediately following 
the playlet. 

A one act play, written by William A. 
Searle, and produced under the direction 
of the author by the Penn Mutual Play- 
ers from the home office in Philadelphia, 
was the feature of the evening. 


ocean 


of attended 


It was 
an unusually smooth performance con- 
sidering that it was the work of ama- 
tcurs and the members of the cast de- 


serve much credit for their splendid 
work. 
The scene is laid in the office of 


George Ellsworth, a prominent business 
man who is partly sold on the idea of 
life insurance while his wife, Nita, is 
strongly opposed to it. At the time the 
play opens, Ellsworth is engaged in con- 
versation with Layton, an insurance 
agent, who has just come from an inter- 
view with Mrs. Ellsworth. Layton evi- 
dently had talked with Ellsworth about 
insurance before, and is trying to close 
him on an ordinary life policy, when 
Mrs. Ellsworth, her sister and brother- 
in-law happen along. They have come 
to take Ellsworth to lunch. The inter- 
view is thus interrupted and the agent 
goes out, forgetting his brief case. Mrs. 
Ellsworth is still opposed to the idea of 
more life insurance for her husband, and 
protests against it with vehemence. Later 
Ellsworth and Sam return to the office 
to an investment proposition 
which Sam is trying to sell him. Sam 
also is opposed to the idea of insurance, 
having just got rid of all but $5,000 of 
the $40,000 insurance he had carried. He 
had done this so as to be able to put 
more money into stocks and bonds. 

At this in the progress of the 
play, an old lady who sells flowers for 
a living enters and Ellsworth, out of pity 
for her, buys some artificial roses from 
her. Sam Turner suddenly recognizes 
her as a former friend who used to 
make wonderful griddle cakes when he 
was a boy. He thereupon reminds her 


discuss 


stage 


of a little debt to her late husband, and 
pays the ten dollars to her for which 
she expresses her gratitude. It develops 
as they talk that her husband had failed 
miserably in business and that he had 
only a thousand follars insurance which 
had been eaten up by the demands of 
the business. Ellsworth tells Sam after 
she leaves that he would not want to 
think that his wife might have to sell 
flowers for a living some day, and that 
the idea of taking out a policy with Lay- 
ton has taken strong hold of him. 
Despite the protests of Sam, Ellsworth 
then and there calls Agent Layton on 
the telephone and asks him to make an 
appointment for him to see the doctor 
that same afternoon for an examination. 
A moment later Mrs. Ellsworth enters 
the office with the sad news that Sam, 
who had left just a few minutes before, 
had been killed by a falling electric wire 
Ellsworth is horrified by the news and 
at once gets into communication with the 
hospital. It was also reported, Mrs. Ells 
worth said, that the flower lady had been 
killed in an attempt to avert the wire 
from Sam’s body. The hospital authori- 
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ties report that Sam ‘Turner has not been 
killed, but that he had been badly in- 
jured. 
dead and her body was now being taken 
to the morgue. 


The flower lady, however, was 


“Suppose, dear, that that had been 
you,” says Mrs. Ellsworth to her hus- 
hand, for she supposed that Sam was 
dead at the time she entered the office. 
At this, the psychological moment, Lay- 
ton appears to keep his appointment with 
Ellsworth. In view of the tragical hap- 
penings of the afternoon, Mrs. Ellsworth 
has been speedily converted to the idea 
of insurance and says that she is willing 
to forego a motor car and other luxuries 
if necessary to pay for it. Ellsworth 
calls the hospital authorities again and 
tells them that the body of the flower 


lady must not go to Potter's Field; that 
he will see to it that she gets a decent 
burial. 

The piece was highly dramatic and 
seemed to make a 
upon the 


strong impression 
It was said to be 
the best thing of its kind that has ever 
been done by Thespians in the insurance 
business. 


audience, 


The members of the cast were as fol- 
lows: R. Kenneth Gieske, Miss Lillian 
I. Borton, Mrs. Dorothy Bartlett, An- 
drew Wollersheim, Harold J. Harvey and 
Miss Lillian The director and 
stage manager was Andrew Wollersheim. 
Harold J. Harvey was in charge of the 
properties and the electrician was Charles 
Steele. W. R. 
manager. 


Lamb. 


Robinson was business 


$2,000,000 Life Insurance To Cover 
$10,000,000 Fleishman Estate Taxes 





It Was Found Necessary to Sacrifice Fleischman Company Stock 
100 Points Under the Present Market Value to Raise the 
Other $8,000,000; Led to Placing of $3,000,000 of 


Insurance on Other Members of Family 


In the lobby of the Ambassador Hotel 
where the Union Central Life is holding 
its convention, an interesting story was 
told of insurance in connection with the 
death of Julius Fleischmann, Cincinnati 
yeast millionaire and philanthropist. 

Following the death of Mr. Fleisch- 
mann it was found that the tax on the 
estate was $10,000,000. He was carrying 
$2,000,000 life insurance. In order to 
raise the $8,000,000 needed to pay the 


rest of the taxation it was necessary to 


sell securities. These included a num- 
ber of shares of Fleischmann stock at 
100 points under the present market 


value. 

Later an agent of the Union Central 
Life, William called in’ by 
Julius Fleischmann, Jr., who took one 
million insurance on his life, a million 
was placed on his sister and an addi- 
tional million, making $3,000,000 in all, on 
the sister’s husband. 


Bass, was 


' George D. Adler, Salt Lake City, New 


President Of National Association 





» Paul F. Clark, Boston, First Vice-President; Chester O. Fischer, 


St. Louis, Second Vice President; George W. Ayars, Los 
Angeles, Third Vice President; Fred G. Pierce, Philadel- 
phia, Secretary; C. A. Foehl, New York, Was Re-elected 


Treasurer 


There was no contest’ among the offi- 
cers of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. George D. Alder, of Salt 
Lake City, was nominated and elected 
president, 

Mr. 


\lder has been general’ manager 
of the 


National Life of 
thirty-three years. 


Vermont for 
He has been secre- 
lary and also president of the Salt Lake 
City Life Underwriters’ Association. He 
has five children, 

Paul I’. Clark, manager of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, in Boston, was 
Mr. Clark is 


a University of Pennsylvania man who 


( 


ou ; . 
lected first vice-president. 


went to Baltimore as an agent, was suc- 
cessiul there, and several years ago went 
‘0 Boston where he became the leading 
general agent of the 


city. He is a 
nephew of Ernest J 


. Clark, former pres- 
lent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and a well-known general 
agent of Baltimore. 


rhe second vice-president is Chester 


PAUL F. 


CLARK 





©. Vischer, who has been a general agent 
in Illinois of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, and has just been appointed mana- 
ger of the Massachusetts Mutual in St. 
Louis, succeeding Warren C. Flynn, who 
was drowned at a Michigan bathing re- 
sort several weeks ago. A law graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, he 
practiced law, sold bonds and became an 
insurance agent. years ago he 
was made general agent of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual-Life in Peoria, Ill. 


Some 











GEORGE W. 


AYARS 


The third vice-president is George W. 
Ayars, manager of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life at Los Angeles, and the man who 
put on the play which was so success- 
fully given at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
at Kansas City. 





PRED G. 


PIERCE 


‘The new secretary of the National As- 
sociation is Fred G. Pierce, who has been 
chairman of the arrangements for the 
Atlantic City convention and is presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
Philadelphia. Mr. 
with the Connecticut General for 
thirteen years in Philadelphia, and be- 
fore that was with the Edward A. Woods 
agency, first as an agent and then as a 
supervisor, 

C. A. Foehl, Jr., New York, was re- 
elected treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation. 


tion of Pierce has 


been 


Paul F. Clark, Boston, Tells How 
His Office Trains New Salesmen 





The Prospective Agent Gets a Yes or No Answer Right Off the 
Bat as to Whether He Is Eligible; Not Successful With 
Very Young Men; Financial Failures Not Taken; Average 
Production of Trained Men in Ageney $231,000; No 
Agent Produced Less Than $150,000 


The managers conference, under the 
chairmanship of John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., was one of the most inter- 
esting sessions, and crowded to the doors 
with general agents. 

One of the most interesting of the 
talks was that of Paul F. Clark, general 
agent John Hancock, Boston, who was 
introduced as a man who this year will 
have a $20,000,000 agency of ordinary in- 
surance and $10,000,000 of group insur- 
ance, 

His topic was the training of new men; 
and this is the way it is done. 

The agency gives a man a yes or no 
as to whether they will consider him; 
never stalling by saying they will file his 
application. The acceptance 
comes after the man is looked over by 
several in the general agency. 

The Mr. Clark finds, are 
those from 30 to 35 years old. The 
agency has not been very successful with 
very young men. 


refusal or 


best men, 


They lack motive power; and do not 
stay put. They can be enthused, but like 
a child with a new toy they soon tire. 
Their standards of living are such that 
they do not require a large production in 
order to live comfortably. 

College men have not proven satisfac- 
tory, unless they have worked their way 
through college. 

lf the man is satisfactory to the first 
man who interviews him he is taken to 
another likewise 


supervisor who 


must 


approve him. He is then brought to the 
general agent. 


All of this care 
the agent that he 


and scrutiny convinces 
is not being taken in 
merely to be thrown out again after he 


has covered the circle of his friends and 


acquaintances. He feels instinctively 
that if taken in he must have some 
ability and character to stand all these 


once-Overs. 
The next step is for the applicant to 
fill out an application blank, giving ref- 
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If he is a 


more or less, the agency does not de- 


erences required, stranger, 
pend upon references alone, but gets a 
credit report, which while apparently ex- 
pensive saves the agency a lot of money 
in the long run. 

The Paul F. Clark 


take financial failures. 


agency does not 

After a man has completed an appli- 
cation it is o.k’d; dated by two super- 
He is then 
introduced to the instructor, who o.k.’s 


visors and one general agent. 
the application and then gives him a 
list of books, which he purchases from 
He then 
purchases a bond and license application. 


the agency at wholesale prices. 


Then he is ready to start in the train- 
ing course which usually runs for two 
months. The mornings are devoted to 
prospecting, and the afternoons to lec- 
tures and studies. New men are required 
to make evening calls. 

From the time the agent starts he is 
required to make at least one interview 


a day when he is in training and he must 
submit a report card. 

The agency supplies cards to the new 
man announcing his connection with the 
Clark agency. 

Following the completion of the course 
the fulltime basis 
when he is required to make at least 


the recruit goes on 


three bona-fide interviews a day. 
paying for $150,000 his first 
year is considered doing good work, but 
There 
is no quota until he has paid for his 
first $200,000. 

The first training course of the agency 
was given in June, 1924. Of the 37 pro- 
ducing agents with the agency at the 
end of 1925 twelve had taken the course. 
The average per capita production for 
the entire 37 agents during 1925 was 
$211,000 of business. 

The untrained group averaged $201,000; 
the trained group, $231,000. Of the group 
which was trained none produced less 
than $150,000. The turn over has been 
surprisingly low. 


-A man 


no quota is set for the first year. 


Banquet On Thursday Night Turned 
Out Right Jolly Sort Of Party 





Albert B. Kelly, Philadelphia; Lawrence Priddy, New York; 
Charles C. Gilman, Boston; Clarence Sweeney, Indiana, 
Talked in Bubulous Vein; Gold Prizes Awarded; Meredith 


Nicholson, Author, Speaks; “Miss America” Introduced; 


New President Talks. 


At the banquet of the Inter-National 
Association of Life Underwriters at the 
Traymore, on Thursday night, President 
Albert B. Kelley of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation, started the affair off in a jovial 
fashion by poking fun at New York, be- 
New York, 


irritated by “stop in three minutes” be- 


cause Lawrence Priddy of 


fore the conclusion of his address on 
Wednesday night talked of “Sleepy old 
Philadelphia.” 

Mr. Kelley, a wit, and son of the late 
Iron” called New 
York a “Foreign City,” and Boston, “A 
State of Mind.” 
for 
was because Charles C. Gilman had the 
nerve to tell the confederate letters car- 
ries’ story which Mr. Kelley said origi- 
nated in 1867. 

Frank L. Jones was toastmaster of the 


“Pig congressman, 


The reason comments on Boston 


dinner, and after the presentation of gold 
prizes to C. A. Foehl, Jr., of New York, 
and Meredith 
Nicholson, author of “The Hoosiers,” 
“The House of a Thousand Candles,” 
“The Man on the Street” and other nov- 
els. 

When he was introduced that part of 
the audience coming from Indiana, arose 
and sang “On the Banks of the Wabash.” 

Mr. talked gently about 
public affairs, his topic being “Changing 
America.” 


others, he introduced 


Nicholson 


He said he was tired of hearing about 
liquor and that he thought women 
should keep away from political head- 
quarters, but should do a lot of voting. 

He defended the younger generation, 
said America is all right, and life was 
more beautiful that’s all 
settled. 

At this. point in the dinner Norma 
Smallwood, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, “Miss 
America,” the girl who won the beauty 
pageant and who is stopping at 


than ever—so 


the 


Traymore, came into the banquet and 
was introduced to the banquetters as she 
the head She is a girl 
of old-fashioned, sweet appearance, hair 
beautiful 


stood at table. 
worn Grecian fashion and not 
in the “Follies” sense. 

Clarence Sweeney, manager of the 
State Life of Indianapolis, told funny 
stories. 

George Adler, new president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, made a few remarks. 

The final address was that of “The 
Parents of Progress,” made by J. J. 
Tiget, United States Commissioner of 
Education. Other intro- 
duced. 


officers were 


EK. A. Woods, 
Pittsburgh, 
Did Not Speak 


The convention of the National Asso- 
of Life differed 
former conventions in several re- 
spects, one of which was that Edward 
A. Woods, the veteran general agent of 
Pittsburgh, did not make a speech either 
the 
second morning of the convention. It 
developed that Mr. Woods was called 
to New York on the evening before the 
convention opened. He returned to the 
convention with William J. Graham, 
Vice President of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

The Woods agency, by the way, has 
figured extensively in the writing of mil- 


ciation Underwriters, 


from 


during the sessions of the first or 


lions of dollars of group insurance in 
labor associations of the United States 
Steel Corporation and subsidiary plants. 
The amount of this insurance written 
by the Equitable, Missouri State Life, 
John Hancock and Prudential will foot 
up more than $250,000,000. 


Lawrence Priddy, New York, And 
C. C. Gilman, Boston, Start Fireworks 





Lively Debate Between Speakers as to Methods of Selling in 
Large City and Urban Communities; Three Minute “Stop” 
Sign Flashed on Fiery New Yorker Did Not Produce Re. 


sult Expected 


The appearance of Lawrence Priddy at 
the end of the program on Wednesday 
night with an address discussing the 
forcible methods, decisiveness, quick re- 
partee, and hustling qualities of an agent 
selling big policies in a big town, put a 
lot of ginger into the meeting and also 
resulted in a demonstration for and 
against Mr. Priddy. 

The small town men had been talking 
about service, meeting lots of people, 
selling a large number of small policies, 
and, generally, making themselves part 
or the community. 

That was all true talk, but one of the 
speakers from a smaller town tried to 
vive the impression that men are men 
the world over and there is little differ- 
ence between the agents in a small town, 
and those in a big town, and the people 
in the rural and urban communities, be- 
cause of the wide educational medium of 
the radio. 

This caused a little irritation on the 
part of the men from big cities, and 
Charles C. Gilman of Boston and Law- 
rence Priddy soon showed that the small 
town method of “soft-soaping” the com- 
munity did not appeal to them at. all 
as being generally applicable to the great 
centers and that they believe in “treat- 
ing ’em rough” once in a while. 

Mr. Gilman had the crowd laughing 
at his sallies and even told the famous 
old and newspaper 
the letter carrier who was mistaken for 


vaudeville story of 


Would Reduce 
Brokerage 
Business 

C: B. Taylor; 
general agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, believes that the agent should 
be a professional man and on Thursday 
he introduced a resolution in the Nation- 
al Association Convention, stating that 
these agents are “robbed of the fruits 
of their labors” in an unjustifiable man- 
ner when brokers place business. 


Philadelphia, associate 


His resolution was to the effect that 
it be the sense of the convention that 
companies which indulge in such prac- 
tices should discontinue the 
accept business only from its own agents, 
except in the case of legitimate surplus 
business. 


Judea Life 
To Enter 
New York State 


Donald Sinclair, manager of the Met- 
ropolitan, on Broadway, in the Madison 
Square section of New York, who is at- 
tending the convention of the National 
Association, recently returned from Jeru- 
salem, and he told The Eastern Under- 
writer that the Judea Life Insurance 
Company will shortly enter New York 
State. The president of that company 
is a former New Yorker. 


same and 


a Confederate in Philadelphia and shot, 

After Mr. Priddy had talked for a 
whole, a three-minute “Stop” sign was 
flashed upon him. 

“Don’t try any of this ‘Stop’ sign stuff 
on me,” he said. “That must be a trick 
of slow Philadelphia.” 

The 


Philadelphians present did not 
care very much for this and some of 
them hissed. Whereupon, Mr. Priddy 


replied, saying: 

“The more you hiss, the longer I'll 
talk.” 

Paul F. Clark of Boston, who was in 
the chair, went to the front of the plat- 
form and said: 

“All those who want Mr. Priddy to 
continue, shout!” 

Most of the audience present shouted. 

Mr. Clark then asked for a negative 
vote, and there was some 
Whereupon Mr. Priddy said: 

“Anybody who doesn’t want to hear 
me can leave the hall.” 

He finally concluded about eleven- 
thirty and there was a demonstration 
in his favor. Mr. Priddy and “Charlie” 
Gilman had put a lot of “pep” into the 
evening. 

The honors on the small town side 
were won by Joseph S. Maryman of 
Little Rock; the former preacher, Nor- 
man Hill, of Williamsport, Pa. 

William H. Beers of Rochester, N. Y,, 
was another of the feature speakers who 
went over, 


response, 


Women Want 
Place In 


Executive Council 

A letter from Mary L. Shapiro, New 
York, asking, on behalf of the women 
agents, that the National Association of 
Life Underwriters give representation to 
women in the executive councils of the 
Association, was discussed in the execu- 
tive committee and referred to a com- 
mittee. 


Life Insurance 
Is Common 
Sense 

Mrs. Ida K. Golden, Mutual, 
New York, was one of the speakers at 
the all star session of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters said that in 


Penn 


her opinion “Life Insurance is Common 
Sense.” 





Lovelace Duties 
As New York Life 
Vice President 


There has been curiosity expressed all 
throughout the life insurance business as 
to what Griffin M. Lovelace will do with 
the New York Life when he becomes its 
third vice president October 1. 

The Eastern Underwriter correspon- 
dent today asked President Kingsley if 
he would not tell the exact nature of 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Life Insurance In 
Effect Is Light 


SEES ENDING OF SOCIAL CHAOS 


Darwin P. Kingsley Says That It At- 
tains a Plan That Exalts Life 
and Defeats Death 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, speaking on “Life In- 
surance Is Light” before the Life Un- 
derwriters at Atlantic City, said: 

“Life Insurance has not achieved its 
leadership amongst the social 
and financial forces of the world by any 


present 


accident nor by any succession of acci- 
dents. 

“It was not a clever plan, thrown to- 
gether to meet an emergency. It was 
not an ‘invention.’ It was not the out- 
giving of a group of “uplifters.” 

“It is the natural product of the laws 
which, control the wonders of both the 
visible and the invisible universe, and 
an indispensable part of that supreme 
flower of evolution, human society. 

“Society in what we loosely call the 
Anglo-Saxon world has discovered, and 
that recently, that Life Insurance is as 
inherent in the program of a free, self- 
governing people as sound morals and 
wise laws, as necessary to ordered so- 
cial progress as research in pure science 
is to the control and elimination of dis- 
ease. Research in pure science and the 
development of life insurance have pro- 
gressed along kindred lines. 

“Discoveries in pure science are pos- 
sible only if we have laboratories and, 
more important still, the labor of en- 
thusiastic, keen-visioned, self-sacrificing 
men. 

“The laboratories of life insurance are 
the infinite and mysterious action and 
reaction of human life. The keen-vis- 
ionedL scientists who have labored there 
are that littke group of crusaders and 
adventurers—some of whom are still 
living—together with you and your pre- 
decessors, who are not only preached 
this Evangel in season and out of sea- 
son, but have studied human reactions 
and the problems of human development 
as carefully and as scientifically as any 
scientist ever studied the contents of his 
test tubes and retorts. 

“Naturally, life insurance first devel- 
oped in a large way on this continent 
where men first won full recognition of 
their manhood as well as of their spiri- 
tual rights, where men first became cap- 
tains of their own souls. Until that 
victory was on human life had little 
more value than sticks and stones. When 
men realized that there was no real 
value in things, no value in forests or 
lands or mines, except as they found 
expression in terms of human life; when 
man discoverd that all value was in him- 
self, the living, dreaming, fighting, 
thinking animal, he was transformed and 
the world was transformed. 

Like a God 

“Conscious of new and_ expanding 
powers, master of himself and of things, 
man became as Hamlet puts it, 

“Tn apprehension how like a God.’ 

“But while he became godlike in his 
apprehension he remained a man in his 
length of years. He could and did build 
into the social’ structure some of the 
values he had created, but he could not 
build himself in. 

“His value to his family, to his busi- 
ness and to the state became entirely 
disproportionate to his’span of life. If 
he was disabled he ceased to be a source 
of power and frequently became a bur- 
den. If he died prematurely the whole 
structure which he had so proudly built, 
crashed in ruins. 

o . . . 

Death instantly matured all his obli- 


gations and at the same instant de- 
stroyed his greatest asset. 

“How then could he keep the social 
contract? How could he avoid the cruel 
waste of values and of dreams that fol- 
lowed disability or death? 

“This was an issue as menacing as the 
problem of existence had been when he 
lived in a cave and fought with wild 
beasts. 

““The King is dead, long live the 
King’ was a doctrine that applied to 
Kings when Kings ruled, but it did not 
apply to men when man himself became 
a King. When a man died the King died 
and shattered the fabric which he had 
spent his life in building up. 

“Did you ever think that when life 
was worth little death and_ disability 
were less disastrous and Life Insurance 
less necessary? Death terrified the in- 
dividual but meant little to the rest of 
the world. 

“Tt cost several hundred thousand lives 
to build the great wall of China, but 
what of that—life was abundant and 
worth almost nothing. 

“When life was cheap wars were less 
expensive. Now the great, the irre- 





DARWIN P. 


KINGSLEY 


placeable loss in war is the value in 
lives which it either destroys outright or 
leaves worse than unproductive. 

“As the value of human life was em- 
phasized through a_ highly specialized 
civilization, the terrors and the conse- 
quent disaster of death and disability in- 
creased proportionately. 

“Death was no respecter of values. It 
destroyed the life of great value as re- 
morselessly as it destroyed the life of 
no value. 

“Disability completely wrecked the 
bright dreams of the greatly useful man 
and left him only bitter memories. 

“The problem was how still further 
to increase the value of human life and 
at the same time take the sting out of 
death. How to rob the grave of com- 
plete victory. 

Problem Could Be Solved 

“Our great adventurers and crusaders 
said the problem could be solved. Not 
as St. Paul solved it, by faith, but by 
making life still more valuable and then 
so linking that value up, by contract, 
to the future of the race that it would 
sweep with constantly increasing pow- 
er across the dread barriers called dis- 
ability and death, and carry, beyond 
both, to definite usefulness and a cer- 
tain immortality an expression of that 
particular source of all values, the human 
personality. 

“This was their gospel and they in- 
sistently preached it. 

“This was the gospel that your prede- 
cessors in the field preached. 

“This is the gospel that you preach. 

“This is the gospel to which men now 
listen gladly. 


“This is the essence of life insurance. 

“ce 

Government by free men _ was 
achieved only after centuries of strug- 
gle. That struggle is still going on. Our 
own government and the Canadian gov- 
ernment are still experiments—glorious 
experiments but nevertheless, experi- 
ments. Men struggling to solve the 
problems of government have, through 
many centuries, swung violently from 
autocratic to democratic programs and 
then back again. The reverse swing 
from too much irresponsible democracy 
to the rule of dictators is now in evi- 
dence over a large part of Europe. 

“We have felt the swing both ways in 
this Continent but they have thus far 
been less violent here. But after all our 
boasting, all our enthusiasms, all 


our 
Fourth of Julys, we are forced to ad- 
mit that liberty and real equality are 


still in a condition of unstable equilibri- 
um. 

“To avoid the appearance of political 
bias I venture to say that the funda- 
mental idea of life insurance is sounder, 
saner and safer than the underlying idea 
in any existing political structure, wheth- 
er that idea be force or manhood and 
womanhood suffrage. 

“Liberty and true equality have 
achieved stable equilibrium in life insur- 
ance, 

“The cornerstone of every modern re- 
public or democracy is the doctrine that 
all men are created equal and that all 
citizens should have equal political pow- 
er. Nothing is said about obligations 
and nothing about unequal abilities. It 
follows inevitably that all electors must 
vote and vote patriotically, unselfishly, 
and with a deep sense of .obligation to 
their fellows. If they do not, if they 
use their power and forget their obli- 
gations, if they vote selfishly, the foun- 
dations of every such structure are sure 
to crumble some fine day. 

“Have we in our governments, nation- 
al, state, provincial or municipal, much 
voling of the ideal sort? Some, yes; 
but not enough. 

“Are we already reaping a_ harvest 
that has sprung up and ripened from a 
planting by an electorate which has all 
power and none too deep a feeling of 
responsibility? We clearly are. 

“Have you for example, ever seen a 
proposal to appropriate public money for 
almost any purpose fail of approval if 
submitted to popular vote? I don’t re- 
call any important instance. 

“We do all that better in life insur- 
ance. Our members pay for what they 
get and get what they pay for. If they 
become slack they get an equity. The 
poor man gets just what the rich man 
gets—what he is equitably entitled to; 
and he gets it. What a man pays and 
what he gets in life insurance are not, 
however, to be measured by the usual 
rules of business. What he pays and 
what he or his get are impressed with 
a social power and usefulness unknown 
to mere money. 

“Here is no autocracy and no pure 
democracy either. 

System of Government 


“What I am discussing now is life in- 
surance, not merely as a social plan, a 
conserver of human values, but as a sys- 
tem of government. I am contrasting 
its practical workings, if you please, with 
the practical workings of democracy. In 
the very substance of its organization, 
in the democracy of its general program, 
there lies in life insurance an inescapable 
responsibility, an inherent justice, a fine 
balance between rights and obligations 
which is largely absent in any existing 
republican or democratic plan of social 
and political control. Here a man 1s 
worth just what he is worth; he is not 
just as good as every other man. He 
cannot spend other people’s money to 
his own advantage while paying no taxes 
himself. He cannot ride any distance on 
any subway and charge a third of the 
cost of that ride up to the tax-paying 
public. eat 

“The typical insured man is, in both 
his power and his obligations as an in- 


surant, an almost perfect illustration of 
what the citizen should be in a democ- 


racy. 

“Life insurance has therefore done 
more than supplement the social and 
business necessities of free men. It 


takes up social and business co-opera- 
tion at the point where they break 
down, translates a part of the value of 
the worker when he is disabled or dead, 
into cash and enables his beneficiaries 
to go on with the contract. At the same 
time it follows a program of democracy 
which sharply differs with the underly- 
ing principles of both representative and 
direct democracy. It emphatically de- 
nies the dogma that all human lives 
are of equal value and should have equal 
power and yet it carefully, sacredly, 
safeguards the equity value of the most 
unimportant life. 

“That a man or woman who will not 
vote should not be denied some corre- 
sponding benefit is of sinister signifi- 
cance. Not voting carries no penalties; 
there is no way to punish a political 
slacker. 

“I make these comparisons because I 
believe that in life insurance we have a 
system more perfectly responsive to the 
needs of free men both socially and gov- 
ernmentally than any other system yet 
devised; a system whose principles must 
ultimately be worked into our Constitu- 
tions, into our political, as they now are 
in our social program—if democracy 
here is neither to descend into license 
nor react to despotism. 

“In what then does the real greatness 
of Life Insurance in these two free 
countries consist ? 

$76,000,000,000 in Risks 

“In the $76,000,000,000 of outstanding 
risks on the books of their life com- 
panies? 

“That is certainly a tidy total—three 
and a quarter times the National Debts 
of both countries combined; one and 
one-half times the total of deposits in all 
banks of the two countries, including 
savings banks; ninety per cent. of the 
combined National Debts of Germany, 


France, Great Britain and the United 
States. 
“There are some facts in the world 


that represent salvation and not destruc- 
tion; our outstanding insurance is about 
the biggest of all such facts. That $76,- 
000,000,000 is the realization of the 
dreams of our adventurers—the solution 
of the problem of how to rob the grave 
of complete victory, it is the sweeping 
tide of salvaged human values which, as 
they prophesied, overleaps the barriers 
of disability and death and carries hu- 
man personality, beyond both, to a defi- 
nite future usefulness and a glorious im- 
mortality. 

“Do the assets of the companies—$12,- 
400,000,000—show its greatness? 

“Another tidy total—two and a half 
times the assets of all the Federal Re- 
serve Banks of the United States, two- 
thirds the capitalization of all American 
railroads, one-third larger than the com- 
bined deposits in all the savings banks 
of the United States, nine times the cap- 
italization and more than five times the 
assets of the Steel Corporation and its 
subsidiaries. 

“If greatness is to be at all measured 
by size, then here is real greatness. 
The obligations are sound and will be 
paid (which is more than can be said 
of the public debts of some natio.:s) ; 
the assets are sufficiently liquid. Neith- 
er represents the madness of war nor 
the frequent unwisdom of governments 
except as the cost of war and of gov- 
ernment may be reflected in the securi- 
ties owned by the companies. 

“Together they are an amazing monu- 
ment built in these two free nations 
alone by sanity, fidelity and affection. 
That monument towers above all cus- 
tomary human memorials; it differs from 
all others in that it is a prophecy: it 
tells us only a little about what has 
been and a great deal about what is to 
be. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Speed Service 











SURPLUS 
& SUB STANDARD 


Direct Telephone Wire fs 
Every-Hour-on-the-Hour 
ts our HOME OFFICE 
and Jack Berlet next 
door to you 






One of the Country’s Biggest 


Producers 


wrote us the other day, to wit: “Sorry I didn’t know you sooner. In the recent experi- 
ences I have had with your office its EVERY DAY EFFICIENCY shows me conclu- 
sively just why you are developing such a BIG Business.” 

Another writes: “I’m delighted with a service which hands me a policy for $50,000 at 5:10 
P. M. on a case first presented to your office at 10:25 A.M. Allowing four hours en route to New 
York and return, this surely is SPEED SERVICE.” 

Another: “The trouble you took with my little $2,500 case (heart murmur) last week result- 
ing in protection for my client’s young wife and baby pleased him beyond degree and demonstrates 
the sincerity of your service.” 

Another: “When I ’phoned you at 1:10 P. M. on Saturday I expected to find your office 
closed. On the contrary, there you were at ‘attention.’ Result, a policy for $150,000 placed at four- 
thirty on Monday. Am I pleased. Figure the commission and you will get the degree of my en- 
thusiasm.” 

Another: “The 1922-26 growth of the Guardian Agency in Philadelphia reads like an Arabian 
Night story. I want to send you this line of congratulation and renew my good wishes.” 

Suggestion: The “Bouquets” quoted above are presented with pardonable pride to encourage 
you to put yourself within the pale of this personal service on surplus and substandard offerings— 
FIRST OPTION WILL BE APPRECIATED. 


Guardian Life Insurance of America 
Service, Strength and Security Since 1860 








Jack Berlet’s Friendly Philadelphia Agency, situated at Chestnut and 15th Streets, the | 
Franklin Trust Building, Suite 910, is regularly acquiring and making SUCCESSFUL 
REPRESENTATIVES thruout Southeastern Pennsylvania and Southern New Jersey. The 


Agency has a Constantly Growing Number of Enthusiastic Independent and Brokerage 
Connections. 
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Darwin P. Kingsley’s Address 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Study that contrast and you may con- 
clude that the time will come when all 
war memorials will be razed and most 
history forgotten—there is so little in 
either that is creditable to the race. 

Life Insurance Greatness 

“Yes! This is greatness; but beyond 
all that the real greatness of Life In- 
surance, lies— 

“In its revelation of the value of hu- 
man life—a real revelation; 

“In its program of true democracy 
based on the dictum that all men are 
created unequal; 

“In its solution of the problem of how 
effectively to relate the brief life 
of the individual to the continuing 
life of the race. 

“Nature took millions of years to pre- 
pare the earth for the coming of man. 
He could not be developed until cli- 
mates and the fruits of the soil made it 
possible for him to live. 

“Man made his way to the conquest of 
the earth slowly and painfully. He con- 
quered the monsters of those earlier eras 
through his brains. He grasped every 
superior means of defense and attack. 
He learned after a while not to fight 
other men but to unite with them. He 
developed from the family, to the clan, 
to the tribe, to the state, to the nation; 
and then because space and time had 
been gradually climinated he came face 
to face with other groups which had de- 
veloped similarly; then believing that 
his existence was menaced or because 
he became too ambitious he began a new 
struggle with the other groups. This 
we call War. 

“Through all these eras his individual 
powers were expanding. Earlier the 
strongest naturally ruled—the strongest 
both in brain and muscle. But when 
man became free, when he gave forests, 
lands and mines a meaning in human 
values, when he achieved such power 
that he piled up material wealth almost 
beyond human comprehension, when he 
began to knock at the gates that barred 
him from the mysteries of life, when he 
conquered not only the earth but the 
sea, and began to emulate that mythical 
aviator who flew too near the sun and 
got a bad fall, he assumed liabilities 
that outreach death itself, liabilities 
which he could not himself liquidate. 

“In other words, free men were forced 
by the expansion of their powers and 
by the nature of their social plan, to 
make contracts which, because of the 
brevity of life, they could not fully carry 
out. Every citizen in a free republic has 
to make such contracts. 

“Life insurance makes it possible for a 
man to redeem all pledges, whether they 
be to his dependents, to his business, or 
to the State; it is as necessary to the 
governmental and social success of free 
men as good air and food were to primi- 
tive men. It is like the flint that man 
tied to the end of a club when he lived 
in a cave; like the arrow he fitted to 
his bow; like the chipped stone of which 
he made a spear. 

“It was and is distinctly a great ad- 
venture. 

“The always present fundamentalist 
attacked it and denounced it as irreli- 
gious; it questioned Providence. It cer- 
tainly follows the methods of the mod- 
ern biologist, physicist and psychologist, 
all of whom are also denounced by the 
jundamentalist. 

“It asks men to shake off the control 
of the ‘dead hand,’ to question all facts 
old and new, not just to learn what they 
are but to learn what they mean. 

“It does not deny the immortality of 
the soul; but it has the temerity to as- 
sert that a certain helpful immortality 
can be assured now to human affection 
and the work of human hands. It fre- 
quently keeps a man’s powers working 
for his dependents and for his fellows 
more years after death than he spent in 
the body. 


“It flatly contradicts the admonition 


of Ecclesiastes that—‘there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge nor wisdom in 
the grave whither thou_goest.’ 

A-Recent Development 

“Historically, life instrrafice 
recent development. 

“Whether we date its efficient begin- 
ning back fifty years Or sevefity-five 
years or’ to the days of* Joseph is im- 
material. It seems to have sprung up 
only yesterday and has clearly achieved 
a glorious today. It supplemented the 
plans of free responsible men and made 
them almost unbelievably powerful. To 
vary the simile, it is the steel and ce- 
ment in the fabric of modern life. It 
binds today and tomorrow. It works 
marvels but no miracles. It is as simple 
as a straight line. 

“Its chief function: is to presebve -v val- 
ues and to impress those values with 
the social. power that is peculiar to life 
insurance. But it also creates values in 
that it creates courage: courage is the 
essence of personality and personality is 
the source of all value. ; 

“These assets of ours are the tangible 
evidence of values that death would 
otherwise destroy, that death, earlier did 
destroy. You remember those lines in 
“Thanatopsis’ 


“ee 


seems a 


all that tread 
The ‘globe are but a handful to the 
tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.’ 

“Suppose some expression of the value 
of those billions of lives had been car- 
ried beyond the time when they fell 
asleep. 

“Suppose that value had not only been 
saved but had been at work through all 
the intervening years, who would now 
dare picture what our present day con- 
ditions would be? And if you let your 
mind sweep fifty years ahead who dares 
to predict what the active wealth of 
these two free countries will then be, 
and how much of it will be an expres- 
sion of value which, but for life insur- 
ance, would have been lost? 

Jefferson’s Immortal Dictum 

“Life insurance takes issue squarely 
with Jefferson’s immortal dictum: ‘That 
all men are created equal.’ It restates 
that and says— 

“*All men are created unequal, 
unequal,’ 


very 
and then agrees with Jefferson 
in saying that men are endowed with 
certain ‘unalienable rights, that amongst 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.’ 


“Unalienable rights are mere abstrac- 


“tions unless they are embodied in a so- 


cial and political 
them vitality. 


structure that gives 
Hence the Constitutions 
and Laws of our Countries, hence life 
insurance, which comes nearer to mak- 
ing abstract rights realities than our 
Constitutions do. 

“Socially it teaches that human life is 
the first value, the great value, the only 
real value. No other social system 
teaches that. 

“Politically it advocates true equality, 
the equality that a man pays for, the 
equality that does not rob another. 

“Our Constitutions fail to do that. 

“When Jefferson coined the phrase 
‘the pursuit of happiness’ he consciously 
or unconsciously declared that happiness 


is not easily attained; it must be ‘pur- 
sued,’ 
“Life insurance in effect says: “You 


cannot attain real happiness by pursu- 
ing an abstraction: You must have a 
plan—a plan that exalts life and defeats 
death. This is just what life insurance 
does. 

“Tt is the most human of all human 
institutions. Its assets are human values 
accumulated in order to keep the faith, 
to keep the social contract from break- 
ing down; its outstanding insurance is a 
concrete expression of human dreams: 
dreams that will come true. 

“Tt has indeed moved on the face of 
the waters. It is ending social chaos 
and darkness. It has even kindled a 


. tain, namely, 


Life Insurance and 

the Nation’s Prosperity 
HURRELL’S 
Tells Atlantic City Convention How 


Society Is Dependent Upon the 
Agent and His Business 


SCHO HOLAR LY TALK 





Wherever life insurance men meet, a 
big drawing card for their conventions 
is a speaker of the type of Alfred Hur- 
rell, vice-president and general counsel 
of The Prudential. Mr. Hurrell can al- 
ways be counted upon to deliver a talk 
of distinction and the one he 
Thursday 


gave on 
before the International Con- 
vention of Life Underwriters at Atlantic 
City was no exception to this rule. 
Taking the topic, “The Company, the 
Agent and the Policyholders From the 
Viewpoint of the Company,” Mr. Hurrell 
hit the real meat of his message 
he said, “The striking considera- 
tion which comes to mind as IT reflect on 
all the interesting and important benefits 
which flow 


when 
most 


directly and indirectly from 
life insurance, as we view the 


a whole, is the 


picture as 
relationship which the 
institution bears to government and the 
social order into which it is so closely 
woven.” 

Continuing he said: 
America a civilization not 
many ways to that 
countries of Europe; 
culture and education we may be sadly 
lacking, as asserted by many a_ person 
better able to judge than I. But in mat- 
ters pertaining to the freedom of the in- 
dividual, not only as to his person, but 
as to his choice of occupation, means of 
livelihood and opportunity to improve his 
condition of life, it is conceded that we 
are far in advance of any country any- 
where. The tonic effect which the de- 
velopment and spread of life insurance 
has had on this civilization, by reason of 
the support it gives to the principles and 
guarantees on which the present order 
social and political—is based, is worthy 
of a closer view. 

The Individualistic Ideal 

Feeling that his listeners would bene- 
fit by a ramble into the historical back- 
ground of this subject, Mr. Hurrell con- 
tinued: 

“America is committed and devoted to 
the individualistic ideal. Tt can be said 
that the remarkable and unprecedented 
progress in the industrial, business and 
social life of the country has resulted 
from the premium which has here been 
placed from the beginning on individual 
effort. With but few exceptions, the 
working out of which but emphasize the 
innate value of the rule, government has 
been kept in the business of governing 
and the business of the country has been 
left for the citizens thereof to transact. 

“From colonial times, up through the 
revolutionary period and until independ- 
ence was achieved, our forefathers laid 
the foundations of our social and politi- 
cal order along the lines which still ob- 
that each individual was at 
liberty to work out his own destiny as 
long as he did not interfere with his 
neighbor who was doing likewise, and 
that whatever of property an individual 
acquired honestly was his and as such 
entitled to the protection of government. 

“The doctrine of property rights was 
a part of. and deeply imbedded in, the 
theory of the rights of the individual. 


“We have in 
superior in 
found in the older 
in matters of pure 








political torch which burns. steadily. 
“In its majestic proportions, in its cu- 
mulative service, in its prophetic atmos- 
phere, it is the modern response to the 
same voice that the Hebrews recorded 
six thousand years ago, saying, 
“Let there be Light and 
Light.’ 
“And there IS Light. 
“Life Insurance is Light.” 


there was 


The federal union was organized under 
the constitution in order that a system 
of government might be established here 
under which these rights could be best 
preserved. The sneer so often voiced 
by extreme critics of the present social 
and political order—that the statesmen 
of the constitutional convention delib- 
erately enthroned property rights in the 
governmental scheme which they de- 
vised—need not be denied with any heat. 
Rights of Private Property 

“The charge that George Washington 
was a “landed proprietor,” and a man 
of property, need excite no patriot. We 
may be thankful he was, and that he 
and his colleagues understood so well 
that if the new nation was to succeed, 
an orderly system of government which 
should protect the property of the citi- 
zens as well as their lives and liberties, 
must be established. How firmly this 
was fixed in the minds of the whole 
people is evidenced by the insistence of 
many of the states that they would adopt 
the constitution only on condition that 
there should be definitely concreted 
therein the principle that no citizen 
could “be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law.” 

“This condition was met by the adop- 
tion of the fifth amendment to that ef- 
fect, almost concurrently with the con- 
stitution, which amendment also con- 
tained the further safeguard, ‘nor shall 
private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation.” Extreme 
care was used by the statesmen and the 
people of that period to be certain that 
one of the three most important duties 
with which the government they were 
erecting should be charged, was that of 
protecting the property of the individual. 

There were other and important mat- 
ters dealt with in that great instrument, 
but the nub of the whole scheme, in its 
relation to the material prosperity of the 
people who were to live under the gov- 
ernment then being established, is found 
in this constitutional guarantee respect- 
ing the property of those people. 

Significance to Life Insurance Men 

“You will, of course, catch the signifi- 
cance of this emphasis,” said Mr. Hur- 
rell. “There would be no point to the 
thrift you preach and sell if society were 
not foundationed on the principle of the 
sacredness of property. We life insur- 
ance men must not forget this. There is 

deal of loose thinking and loose talk- 
ing about the burdens and defects of 
the capitalistic system, with its mode of 
profit making and profit taking. 

“We are told that the nation is money 
mad, that the people are bowing before 
false gods, and that if we would -save 
our civilization we must change our sys- 
tem, have a new deal, abolish the prin- 
ciple of property rights, take away the 
urge the individual now has to accumu- 
late on his own behalf or for the benefit 
of whom he will, and get society on a 
more truly altruistic basis. We have 
heard some or all of these suggestions, 
with varying degrees of earnestness and 
of detail, and from different types of in- 
dividuals who, while not being perhaps 
in complete agreement as to the remedy 
needed, are sure that the present status 
is wrong 

How Hurrell Regards Reformers 

“T sympathize with 
I think IT do so because every once in a 
while IT am consumed with an ambition 
to reform something myself. I think 
that is the state of the normal man who 
is forced to undergo the experiences of 
life. T am slow, however, in joining the 
pack for the fear I have when one is in 
full hue and ery that it may be after 
the wrong animal. It often proves so to 
be. A standing suspicion and condemna- 
tion should attach to any remedy rec- 
ommended for the betterment of our so- 
cial order, which includes the doing away 
with private property and the obliter- 
ation or repression of man’s acquisition 
instinct 

“Equally to be condemned are the vari- 
ous propositions put forth with great 
finess and a luring plausibility by many 
devotees of social and political reform, 
who would exclude individual enterprise 


these reformers. 
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as such from this, that, and the other 
field of endeavor, and transfer to the 
government exclusive rights to engage 
thereafter in such activities, or that 
would put the government into business 
in competition with its citizens. The 
last suggestion is the more dangerous 
because it is the more subtle. 

“Many a man will stand complacent 
while propaganda is going on all about 
him to permit his government to go into 
a business which does not directly af- 
fect the one out of which he makes his 
livelihood, who would get very much 
wrought up if it were his business which 
the would-be saviors of society proposed 
should be taken over—or wholly or par- 
tially destroyed by government compcti- 
tion. 


Influencing the Public 


“Those zealots who would reform the 
present order know full well that it 
would be quite useless to propose baldly 
that all private business be wiped out, 
and all production, manufacture, trans- 
portation and distribution be taken over 
by the commonwealth, so they do not 
employ and train shock troops to make 
direct attacks upon the great position 
they would reduce. Instead, they depend 
on the miners and sappers of their en- 
gineering corps to advance them by sub- 
terranean burrowings in the direction 
they would go. 

“Tn this style of campaign the inertia 
of human nature favors them. In addi- 
tion, they are able to enlist for service 
with them not only the chronically dis- 
contented but the always large body of 
intelligent and altruistically minded peo- 
ple, who, in the enthusiasm of gaining 
a single objective which seems good in 
and of itself, refuse to consider whether 
the reform advocated violates funda- 
mental and time-tested concepts or what 
effect upon the whole body politic the 
single victory may have.” 

Mr. Hurrell then pointed out the sub- 
tlety of those who would gradually warp 
the people of the nation away from their 
traditional moorings. They don’t get 
everyobdy excited at the same time, he 
said. Their method is to single out some 
line of business, usually dealing in a ne- 
cessity of life, which is particularly vul- 
nerable because of that fact, and to trust 
that the great body of citizens, absorbed 
in their own affairs, whose direct inter- 
ests are not apparently under attack, will 
keep quiet while the noose is being nice- 
ly adjusted to its victim. 


Supporting Civilization 


Describing the progress of life insur- 
ance and its importance to the com- 
munity, Mr. Hurrell said: “Legal reserve 
life insurance could not exist were it not 
for the protection afforded property 
rights by our government and commonly 
recognized by our present day civiliza- 
tion. If this principle were not deeply 
rooted, or for any reason its prompt ap- 
plication on proper demand of the citi- 
zens were uncertain or indecisive, the 
agents could not sell our policies, the 
companies could not invest their funds, 
the policyholders, instead of being as 
they are now—responsible members of 
an ordered society—would be just the 
haphazard units of disorganized and 
changing groups of human beings. 
among whom progress, as we understand 
the term, would be unknown. 

“Every time you sell a policy you drive 
a nail in the structure which supports 
our present day civilization. By that 
act—and I am remembering that the 
great majority of policies are sold with 
beneficiaries named therein—you induce 
a man to do something or provide some- 
thing for the benefit of some person oth- 
er than himself, thereby and to the ex- 
tent of the sacrifice he makes, deepen- 
ing and broadening his humanitarian in- 
stincts. 


“At the same time you knit him and 
his interests into the commercial and 
business fabric of the country. You do 
more. You accelerate the adoption and 
application generally of the doctrine of 
thrift. This is no new idea to you,— 
it is an old story. I refer to it here not 


only to commend our business because 
it does successfully sell the principle to 
the people in increasing degree year by 
year, but to permit comment on the 
deeper significance of life insurance has 
to popular government as we know it 
and to the order of human affairs that 
results therefrom. 


The Doctrine of Thrift 


“A belief in the social virtue of the 
principle of the rights of property must 
follow’ from the belief in the advantages 
to be derived from practicing thrift. 
Thrift, reduced to its most simple terms, 
is the saving of that which one has the 
opportunity, and perhaps the desire, of 
spending, and the investing or placing 
such savings at work, thus producing in- 
come, or more principal, as you will. 
From this process comes the increase in 
the capital of the country year by year, 
the sum total of the capital being the 
savings of this and preceding genera- 
tions. 

“Hence, in selling and keeping sold 
the principle of thrift to the people, you 
identify them in interest with the capi- 
tal of the country, and capital, whence 
comes all business and industrial devel- 
opment, with its consequent agencies of 
transportation and distribution, land cul- 
tivation and home building, could not 
exist or keep at work in the multiform 
variety of enterprises in which it is now 
employed unless it had the protection, 
and the comfortable sense of security 
which comes from a strong government 
which is ready and willing to enforce the 
rights of property to which I have been 
referring. Such a government was or- 
ganized and placed in operation when 
the Constitution was adopted and the 
people of the United States these past 
one hundred and fifty years have pros- 
pered in a degree matched by no other 
people or race before in the history of 
the world.” 


A Tribute to the Agent 


Then followed a rare tribute to the 
loyalty and intelligence of life insurance 
agents in which Mr. Hurrell said: “Is it 
not so that a business which carries this 
doctrine of thrift directly to the people 
through its well trained army of alert 
and intelligent workers, in a constant, 
all pervading campaign, day in and day 
out, in fair weather and foul, good times 
and bad, with ever increasing success, 
is, in a most practical way, a force of 
great magnitude in rooting more deeply 
in the American people the desire and 
insistence that this property protecting 
government and the social order built 
thereon should continue to function in 
harmony with those basic principles 
which have thus far served them well. 
This, inded, is a relationship with the 
very foundation of things in which 
evervone connected with the institution 
of life insurance may well take pride. 


“We concede, of course, the many 
other agencies which are co-operating 
to the same end, but this business is mil- 
itant in spreading the thrift idea among 
the people and inducing its adoption. 
It does not take no for an answer. Its 
representatives are educated to educate 
the people, and they do it. The annual 
increase in insurance in force demon- 
strates how well thev are doing it. and 
the institution is only now well in its 
stride. Whenever a new prospect is 
swung into line or an old policvholder 
increases his interest, the underlying 
public opinion in favor of the present 
order, with its principle of property 
rights, has ben strengthened and onr 
civilization, to that extent, made the 
more secure. 


Life Insurance—A High Calling 


“In thus viewing the favorable influ- 
ence life insurance has in respect to the 
basis of our prosperity,” said Mr. Hur- 
rell in conclusion, “let no one feel that 
we are indulging in a panegyric to the 
material, forgetting—as it were—the eth- 
ical and spiritual progress which must 
be made if this civilization is to endure. 


(Continued on page 21) 





























THE FEDERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 








Offer to the public 


AnInnovation in Insurance Protection 


HOSPITAL BILLS, SURGEONS’ AND 
NURSES’ FEES ALONE INSURED! 


This new contract pays stated 
Hospital, Surgeons’ and nurses’ 
fees to any member of your fam- 
ily from 10 to 65 years of age 
(men, women or children), that 
may need this service and ex- 
pense. 





It is not a Life, Health or Accident 
policy in any form, but simply 
covers the above expenses should 
same occur. For that reason, the 
annual cost of this protection for 
this special coverage is neces- 
sarily low compared to regular 
insurance policies. 





NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION IS REQUIRED 





FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
168 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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President Frank L. Jones Discusses 
National Association Problems 





Membership 15,031; Helping 100 Colleges in Their Life 
Insurance Instruction; Not an Institution 


Organized for Profit 





During the fiscal year the number of 
associations has increased from 160 to 
191. The present membership is 15,031, 
a gain of 1,541 over 1925. 

The work of the group of men who 
volunteered to assist the National Asso- 
ciation in its organization activities was 
of the greatest value. A list of the field 
assistants who have done this valuable 
work and reported it is given herewith: 

C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati. 

Geo. W. Ayars, Los Angeles. 

John H. Baird, Seattle, Wash. 

Paul F. Clark, Boston. 

Vincent B. Coffin, Rochester, N. Y. 

M. M. Deming, Des Moines. 

Edward A. Doton, New London, Conn. 

Chester O. Fischer, Peoria, Ill. 

Chas. C. Gilman, Boston. 

C. R. Golly, Decatur, Ill. 

Clyde O. Law, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Geo. E, Lackey, Oklahoma City. 

Ben W. Lacy, Birmingham. | 

A. C. Larson, Madison, Wis. 

Chas. H. McCoy, Spokane, Wash. 

Benj. F. McClelland, Rockford, Ill. 

Geo, E. Ott, Philadelphia. 

Ernest W. Owen, Detroit. 

Warren S. Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 

John Patrick, Charleston, W. Va. 

J. Arthur Pino, Lansing, Mich. 

Chas. L. Scott, Kansas City. 

Bolling Sibley, Memphis. 

Don L, Sterling, Dallas. 

Earl R. Sycks, Dayton, O. 

Harvey Weeks, Buffalo. 

Jay LE. Williams, Seattle, Wash. 

W. W. Winne, Denver. 

John S. Williams, Cleveland. 

A. W. Van Houten, Davenport, Ia. 

O. N. Young, Lima, Ohio. 


Developes Advanced Ideas 


The National Convention is not a sales 
congress, nor is it a local association 
meeting on a large scale. It is the de- 
veloper of the most advanced ideas in 
life insurance and life underwriting, and 
its program is given each year by the 
leaders in this profession. It should be 
the practice, therefore, to organize these 
new ideas and materials into several 
programs which can be given to local 
Program Committees, and thus all of 
the members of local associations may 
have, in a measure, the information 
which a delegate in attendance at the 
National Convention has. Furthermore, 
this practice will relieve the local Pro- 
gram Committees of the responsibility 
of making all of the programs of their 
monthly meetings, and will, in addition, 
give the idea of unity and consolidation 
to the entire Association movement. We 
shall all be working along similar lines 
and thus the whole body of underwriters 
will travel substantially the same path 
toward higher goals. 

The Bulletin service which was estab- 
lished in 1925 was enlarged and empha- 
sized. A new idea was adopted—that 
of having an occasional Master bulletin 
of unusual importance, with instructions 
that it should be read by the president 
or secretary of each local association at 
its regular meeting of that month. In 
that way each local member was kept 
advised of the progress of the Associa- 
tion movement everywhere, and _ he 
sensed the closeness so established be- 
tween local,memberships and the Na- 
tional organization. 

Long steps have been taken this year 
in the completion of the plan to award 
certificates of professional standing to 
underwriters who are members of local 
and National Associations and whose 
training and practices will conform to 
certain standards. The Committee of 
Underwriters’ Status will report to the 
Executive Committee at its meeting in 
Atlantic City the definite rules it has 
agreed upon, and will probably recom- 


mend the immediate formation of an in- 
itial group of professional underwriters. 
The underwriters themselves must put 
the proper estimate upon their service 
in order that the public may properly 
appraise their value. The first step in 
this direction is the establishment of 
rules and standards by which under- 
writers may measure their own qualifi- 
cations. We should put upon ourselves 
the responsibilities which go with the 
service we render. 


Not Organized for Profit 


The financial affairs of the National 
Association are in good condition and 
are improved over previous years. “Life 
Association News” is well edited and 
should be read in detail by every mem- 
ber each month. The publications de- 
partment is interested in the printing of 
manuscripts and in the distribution of 
books and courses of study so that the 
literature and the learning of our pro- 
fession may be accesible to all. With in- 
creased membership and growing appre- 
ciation of the “News” as an advertising 
medium, the receipts from advertisers 
were increased 63% in the year 1926 
over the previous year. In the publica- 
tions department the increased demand 
for professional books in life insurance 
was reected in increased sales in the 
amount of 26%. With a membership of 
over 15,000, the total receipts of the Na- 
tional Association are greater than they 
have been heretofore, and thus we have 
larger cash balances and increased as- 
sets, the details of which are given in 
the treasurer’s annual report. 

With increased income, the National 
Association must accept additional re- 
sponsibilities. There is the opportunity 
to serve in a larger way the local or- 
ganized underwriters, and there is par- 
ticularly a great field to be developed 
in multiplying the contacts we have with 
other social institutions of America. It 
should not be the policy of the National 
Association to increase its assets indefi- 
nitely, but rather to use its income and 
its assets in constructive work. We are 
not an intitution which is organized for 
profit. Our aim is to serve. As our 
service is appreciated and used, we shall 
develop an increasingly large income, 
which in turn must be used for an in- 
creasingly large service to all of our 
members and the public, and to life in- 
surance as an institution, 


We have many large problems to solve 
and they can be solved best in co-opera- 
tion through our local and National or- 
ganizations. We have yet to establish 
ourselves on a professional basis. 

National Headquarters, under the di- 
rection of Everett M. Ensign, executive 
secretary, has directed and controlled 
all lines of activity of a clerical nature 
and has published “Life Association 
News.” Mr. Ensign and his efficient co- 
workers have done this work well. The 
publications department, likewise, is un- 
der the executive direction of Mr. En- 
sign and it, too, shows progress. There 
is, however, the opportunity to increase 
the sales in a normal and natural way 
by bringing to the attention of under- 
writers everywhere the importance of 
equipping themselves with libraries of 
standard publications, some of which 
may be purchased through National 
Headquarters. As we develop the liter- 
ature of this great new profession, there 
will be need of books and more books, 
of magazines and more magazines. As 
we multiply educational institutions, we 


popularize education, and increase the 
demand for it. Likewise in the publi- 
cation of insurance books and maga- 
zines, we popularize life insurance edu- 
cation and thus increase the demand for 
it and the supply must be furnished by 
all the sources available. 


Educational Standards 


The National Association manifested 
its interest in educational standards and 
training when it encouraged and financed 
the publication of some of the first 
books written on life insurance. Again 
this interest was shown in the organiza- 
tion of the Carnegie School of Life In- 
surance Salesmanship and the encour- 
agement of scholarship awards. It es- 
tablished the “Life Association News”, 
which is an educational medium. It con- 
ducts schools in co-operation with the 
Y. M. C. A. It adopted the R. & R. 
Correspondence Course at a greatly re- 
duced price so that the members of the 
National Association could avail them- 
selves of it. It is awarding this year 
some scholarships in these schools and 
courses, and finally, it has developed 
books and courses of study for use in the 
common schools and colleges. 

The manuscript is now prepared for 
an elementary book which can be used 
by teachers in the public and private 
schools and by members of local asso- 
ciations in conducting courses in elemen- 
tary schools. This manuscript was pre- 
pared by William Alexander. 

There is also ready a detailed college 
course of one semester in length, with 
supporting library and text book refer- 
ences. This course directs the student 
in the study of life insurance, not as an 
occupation, but as a social and economic 
factor in our life. Several colleges have 
already manifested their interest in it 
and some of them have adopted the 
course for use. The course is the prop- 
erty of the National Association and can 
be used in any college in America. 

Colleges and universities everywhere 
are keen to relate their teaching to the 
activities of life. The National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has considered 
it important that the available sources 
of materials should be examined and or- 
ganized so that college and university 
courses in life insurance can be given. 
Accordingly, we asked Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, to prepare for us a 
course of study which we could recom- 
mend to higher institutions of learning. 
We are indebted to Dr. Huebner, not 
only for the broad outline of the course, 
but for the infinite detail with reference 
to sources of materials. Nearly 100 col- 
leges in the United States have given 
limited instruction in life insurance. 
There has been a great demand for an 
organized course with adequate bibliog- 
raphy. Dr. Huebner has had many 
years of experience in teaching life in- 
surance and has been interested in the 
subject as a lecturer and writer during 
the past several years. The course which 
he has prepared will therefore have the 
additional value of having been tested 
in the classroom. 

The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters offers this course without re- 
striction, to the colleges and universities 
of America, and urges its use. We offer 
also the co-operation of local and na- 
tional associations in supplying lecturers 
in a limited way. We do give assur- 
ance also that there are in preparation 
some books which will enlarge the bibli- 
ography and will make available for 
classroom work some new and valuable 
material. 


Co-operation With Other Groups 

Several years ago the National Asso- 
ciation embarked upon a program of co- 
operation with other institutions. The 
most obvious development along this line 
is that of our joint work with trust com- 
panies. There have been definite 
achievements this year as well as in 
previous years along this line. There 
has been encouragement through our 
playlets, to dramatize for the public the 


larger aspects of life insurance. In many 
communities we have had excellent co- 
operation between life associations and 
social workers’ groups. Contacts have 
been established with educational insti- 
tutions in the endeavor to broaden the 
use of life insurance to provide educa- 
tional funds for boys and girls and to 
increase the financial resources of col- 
leges and other public institutions. 

Our contacts with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and with the U. 
S. Government Department of Com- 
merce continue to be mutually helpful 
and increasingly valuable. 

We are to meet this year with the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada in 
our third International Convention. Our 
relations with our Canadian brothers are 
wholly satisfactory. We are working 
jointly with them in the formulation of 
the program of the National Convention. 
Their Committee has met with ours on 
two occasions—in Detroit and in Chi- 
cago—and they have not only contribu- 
ted excellent ideas, but have expressed 
their very great pleasure with the plans 
which have been consummated. 

Our relations are most pleasant with 
other national organizations which are 
engaged in either life insurance or re- 
lated movements. Courtesies have been 
exchanged with the Life Agency Offi- 
cers’ Association, with the American 
Life Convention, with the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, with the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, with 
the Y. M. C. A, with the American 
Bankers’ Association, and with educa- 
tional institutions everywhere. All of 
these institutions are generous in their 
contributions of services to the National 
Association and their programs have 
been opened to us on every occasion. We 
appreciate this and thank them for these 
opportunities. 


The year has shown a good growth in 
Underwriters’ Congresses, co-operation 
with Women’s Clubs and the formation 
of State Associations. It is possible 
through Congresses and State Associa- 
tions to co-operate on a larger scale 
than is usually accomplished through 
only local association activities. Speak- 
ers of national reputation can be ob- 
tained for such meetings and thus the 
greatest ability in our profession is avail- 
able and could not be so if local asso- 
ciations held only to their own group 
meetings. A great many addresses on 
life insurance have been given to Wom- 
en’s Club during the year. An impor- 
tant discussion of this subject is contem- 
plated in the meeting of the Executive 
Committee at Atlantic City. The Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
a committee on life insurance and there 
are open doors everywhere to these 
clubs for the giving of talks on life in- 
surance. 


Serves the Great American Family 


Life insurance is really the great 
American institution and serves the 
great American family. 

The problems we solve are worthy of 
our best thought, and as in all other 
institutions, we can solve them best in 
a spirit of co-operation and in an at- 
mosphere of unselfish service. 





New Association 
Delayed By 
Realty Boom 


Don L. Sterling, Dallas, Texas, in a 
report to President Jones of the Nation- 
al Association relative to association de- 
velopment work in Texas, during which 
he made trips to a number of cities to 
organize local associations, said of Cor- 
pus Christi: 

“This town seemed so absorbed with 
a real estate boom that little interest 
could be elicited in effecting an organ- 
ization. With the resumption now of 
normal conditions, Corpus Christi should 
be ripe for organization this fall.” 
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Work Of The President’ s Assistant 


By WILLIAM A. SEARLE, - 


As an example of a typical visit to 
a local association | shall give an ex 
ample. I may be called there primarily 
to make a talk before the association, to 
represent the Presideiit and the National 


Association, to help sell the association 


idea to the members. to tell them what 
the National Association means to them 
Yet the making of addresses is in my 


least valuable 
Upon 


estimation the 
such visit. 


part of any 


arrival in an associa- 


tion city, I immediately get in touch 
with the president and the directors. 
From them I learn just what the local 


conditions are, what the 
the association work are, what the weak 
points. It is a case of analyzing con 
ditions in each place and directing my 
efforts to be of the maximum 
while there. Invariably I find myself 
bombarded with a multitude of ques 
tions, the most common of which | have 
attempted to classify and answer in the 
brochure called “Two Hundred Ques 
tions That Local Associations Ask.” 

J find a hunger for this sort of infor 
mation and usually my time in a city 
is wholly taken up in these informal 
conferences that the membership meet 
ing and any addresses | may make seem 
only incidental. | try to determine with 
the directors and officers just what they 
would most like to have me put 
to their members. That this visit is not 


strong points ot 


service 


across 


{ssistant to President National Ass’n 


simply a passing interest on the part of 
these officers and associations is evi- 
denced by the correspondence flowing 
out of these visits in which I am asked 
to put into writing some of the sugges- 
tionseand ideas advanced, or asked per- 
haps to expend certain ideas and to give 
working plans for carrying them into 
effect. Out of these visits come many 
requests for return visits at a time when 
| can help them complete some of the 
work which the visit may have started. 

As an example, no man giving the 
matter any thought will deny that the 
best method of procedure for a_ local 
association is to work to a fixed pro- 
vram of activities. Yet when I began 
my work a little less than two years 
avo there wasn’t an association in the 
country that was doing this, or appar- 
ently had even thought of it. The idea 
was new. When called to their atten- 
tion, officers began to give it consider- 
ation. After they had thought it over 
they asked me to come back and set up 
such a program of work and to help 
them change their financial arrange- 
ments to carry out the program. Pro- 
gram of work, adequate dues, modern 
methods of conducting an association, 
and securing membership participation 
and viving a maximum of service to in- 
dividual members can readily be seen to 
be closely interwoven, 


Two States Defeated Increased 


But Chairman Henry J. 


‘Taxation Measures 


Powell of Committee on Law and 


Legislation Tells of Treasury Department Ruling Taxing 
Commuted Value of Renewal Commissions Payable 
to Decedent’s Estate 


Henry J. Powell, manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Louisville, chairman of the committee on 
law and legislation, reported to the con- 
vention relative to the activities of six- 
teen recent legislative sessions. ‘There 
were 33,000 bills introduced in these leg 
islatures and 1,075 were measures relat 
ing to life insurance, of which 44 were 
enacted into law. 

Agency qualification bills were intro- 
duced in Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Virginia. In Khode 
Island the old law on this subject was 
amended. 

Mr. Powell told of the new group in- 
surance amendments in New York State, 
and of a uniform bill giving express au- 
thority to corporations generally to in- 
sure the lives of their officers and em 
ployes for the benefit of the corporation. 
The bill failed in Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey and Khode Island, but 
was passed in Virginia. 

A complete insurance code bill for the 
District of Columbia has made no prog- 
Tess. 


Mr. Powell on Taxation 


Discussing taxation bills, Mr. Powell 
said in part: 
“The usual number of taxation bills 


affecting the interests of life insurance 
agents, policyholders and companies were 
introduced this year. In Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Virginia, bills pro- 
posing an increased tax on life insurance 
companies were introduced. The South 
Carolina and Mississippi bills were de- 
feated. The only tax increase enacted 
was in Virginia, where an extra 4 of 
1% tax on premiums, originally levied 
in 1924 for two years only, was extended 
for two more years. The Federal in- 
come tax rate on corporations generally 
was increased from 1244% to 13% for 
the year 1926, and to 13% thereafter, but 
the rate applicable to insurance com- 


panies retained unchanged at 


124%. 
“Section 213, (b), 


Was 


(1) and (2) of the 
Federal Kevenue Act relating to the ex- 
clusion of the proceeds of life insurance 
policies in the computation of taxable 
net income was amended to meet the 
situation arising out of a construction of 
the old law embodied in Solicitors Opin- 
ion No. 160. The amended wording 
makes clear that the proceeds of life 
insurance policies, when paid in install- 
ments, are exempt from the income tax. 
Federal Estate Tax 

“The Federal 

re-enacted this 


Estate tax, which was 
year, is unchanged as 
regarding the inclusion of the proceeds 
of life insurance policies paid to indiv- 
ual beneficiaries in excess of $40,000, but 
the blanket exemption to all net estates 
was increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 

“In connection with the Federal Rev- 
enue law there is another matter of in- 
terest to life insurance agents. Under 
a ruling of the Treasury Department, 
the commuted value of renewal commis- 
sions payable to the estate. of a dece- 
dent is taxed as a part of the corpus of 
the estate under the Federal Estate Tax. 
Subsequently, upon payment of the com- 
missions represented by this commuted 
value included in the corpus of the es- 
tate, the amount is taxed as income to 
the recipient under the Federal Income 
Tax. Inasmuch as these subsequent re- 
newal commission payments are in li- 
quidation of the principal sum originally 
taxed and are not income of the same 
nature as interest on a bond, which does 
not depreciate the value of the bond, the 
same amount (except for any excess of 
actual payments over commuted value) 
would seem to be taxed twice, that is, 
as corpus of the estate and as income. 
Regardless of any technical foundation 
for this ruling, it certainly appears un- 
just.” 

The inheritance tax laws of six states 


were amended, authorizing estates, sub- 
ject to the Federal Act, to take advan- 
tage of the amended provision of the 
Federal Act, permitting states to receive 
80% of the tax payable under the led- 
eral Estate Tax. The amended New 
York law closely follows the Federal Es- 
tate Tax and expressly includes the pro- 


ceeds of life insurance policies payable 
to individual beneficiaries in excess of 
$40,000. Five other states, Georgia, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, Khode Island 
and Virginia, enacted laws in a briefer 
form, taking advantage of the 80% KFed- 
eral credit, but without express mention 
of life insurance proceeds, 


Securing New Agents 





By MISS B. B. MacFARLANE, Agency Supervisor, 


Pan-American Life 


I am going to tell you first of my ex- 
perience in securing agents in rural sec- 
tions. | had considerable success 
in securing representatives through cor- 
respondence with our stockholders and 
our medical examiners— 


have 


their recommen- 
dations are always good. and | have se- 
cured some high class, 
through this source. 


active producers 
Often our policy- 
holders suggest a name of a person who 
develops into a good representative, and 
sometimes, our policyholders themselves 
wish to represent us if they move to a 
town where we have no resident repre- 
sentative. 

We vet 


our own 


quite 
agency organization—recom- 
mending their friends or a co-worker in 
a previous 


a few agents through 


occupation, and they most 


always take a special pride 
srother” until the 
gotten well started. 
ment is 


in being a 
“Big new agent has 
No special induce- 
offered for this 
but I do try to help my agents in their 
work so that they will be 
happy and | 
give why 
they bring their friends to the organiza- 
tion. | have nine in my Home Office or- 
ganization at the 
duced 


co-operation, 


contented and 
that the 
them is one of the 


believe service I 


reasons 


present time, intro- 
in this way. 

Probably the largest number 
representatives who have 


through 


of good 
secured 
been from 
among the public school teachers. | gen- 
erally circularize the teachers in a cer- 
tain locality where | -want representa- 
tion about a month prior to the close 
of the school term and endeavor to in- 
terest them in vacation work in the hope 
that the time so spent will prove so 
pleasant and profitable that they will not 
renew their contracts for teaching, but 
will devote their full time to lite insur- 
ance work. Some of my best represen- 
tatives have been secured in this man- 
ner. 

Not Adverse to Part-Time Representa- 

tives 

It might be well to state here that I 
am not at all adverse to part-time rep- 
resentatives—taking them into the or- 
ganization—giving them our course of 
instructions—standard contract and. ev- 
ery advantage of the full-time agent— 
with the idea of later developing them 
into full-time representatives. 

When | do not have an opportunity 
for a personal interview—I invite the 
new agent into the office at my expense. 
I consider this a good investment. be- 
cause it convinces the new representa- 
tive that you are interested in his suc- 
cess. It gives him the opportunity of 
meeting the Home Office people and 
gives me an opportunity of seeing the 
new representative face to face—and in 
a measure checking up on my _ judg- 
ment through correspondence as to his 
fitness. 

When a man or woman comes into my 
office to talk about a connection in New 
Orleans, I try to put myself in the posi- 
tion of the life insurance prospect and 
judge from a buyer’s viewpoint whether 
or not he or she would be a person in 


been 
circularizing has 


whom I could place sufficient confidence 
for the future delivery to my family of 
food, shelter and clothing. If he does 
not impress me sufficiently, | do not en- 
courage him to take up the work. 

No Advances to New Agents 

We do not make advances to new 
agents, neither do we give them a sal- 
ary—our proposition is purely commis- 
sion—so | endeavor to impress upon the 
prospective agent that while he can earn 
while he is learning, he must not look 
for big returns from his efforts for at 
least 30 to 60 days, and should be in a 
position to finance himself for that peri- 
od of time—and while many agents do 
make sales within the first week or ten 
days, and in all probability, he will not 
prove an exception to the rule, but not 
to be disappointed if the sale is not 
made, 

Our course of Instructions and = our 
Sales Planning Helps are two mediums 
that also attract new agents. 

_ One of the characteristics [ look for 
in the new agent is the eye—a clear 
open eye that does not twinkle or wan- 
der around the room—but one that 
mects yours is generally a type of agent 
who is honest and industrious. I do 
not find that height or weight make 
such a difference. | have some tall heavy 
set agents who are as active as the little 
wiry agents, and | have some not so 
tall and not so heavy, who are very 
slow moving—I think the desire for ac- 
tivity is in the state of the mind and 
not so much in the stature or weight. 

However, I do not find that new men 
over the age of 50 make a success of 
this work as a rule, probably because 
they have fixed ideas and habits as to 
the disposition of their time and efforts 
and it is difficult for them to change at 
that age. 

My experience with college graduates 
has not been what | would liked to have 
seen it. They do not seem to have any 
idea of doing real work and we all 
know that to be successful—really suc- 
cessful—requires close application and 
the keeping of appointments that may 
interfere with pleasures—and the young 
college graduate finds this extremely dif- 
ficult. 

It might be interesting to know the 
various previous occupations of my 
agency organization, and the proportion 
of each: 


Per Cent 
LE ct hol. ae ne a ne ee ee 20 
Bank employees, etc. ........... 18 
Accountants and clerks ........ 14 
Specialty salesmen ............. 14 
Fire insurance salesmen ........ 14 
MAISCENANCOUS: 2.6.5.0.d000s0sosoure 8 
PAPERS | wee rut cent conte Oot aTe 6 


Former insurance connections... 6 


As previously stated, my agency ex- 
perience covers a period of about seven 
years, and the organization then exist- 
ing in the State composed 13% of my 
present organization—87% having been 
secured since that time—of which about 
90% has been with me from two to 
seven years and about 10% are new, or 
within their first year of operations. 

I have 32 representatives secured in 
the manner above outlined who paid for 
$100,000 or more during 1925, and the 
total written business of the 150 agents 
under contract for the same period was 
$11,942,000; or an average of about $80,- 
000 per agent. 
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J. Stanley Edwards Tells How To 


Establish Contacts With The Public 


On Thursday afternoon J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, general agent of the Aetna Life 
in Denver, and Warren S. Parks of 
N. Y., discussed the subject 

“Establishing a Public Contact.” 

Mr. Edwards told of the experience of 
the Colorado Association, with chambers 
oi commerce, schools and colleges, prize 
essay contests, service clubs, plays, 
churches, participating in public cam- 
paigns, community advertising, libraries 
and common interest meetings. He said 
that some of the associations have co- 
operated in establishing and conducting 
Y M. C. A. insurance schools. 

The play, “Thy Will Be Done,” was 
Voll witht tremendous success by the 
Community Players employed by the 
Colorado Association before the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce and other organi- 
zations. 


Rochester, 


Preachers and Common Interest 
Meetings 


\s to churches, he said that every city 


has a pastor, or a number of them, will- 
ing to preach a sermon on life insurance 
at least once a year, if requested by the 
underwriters, who sometimes attend in a 
body. 
Kelative to community advertising he 
aid that display ads in the daily papers 


‘'aced periodically attract serious atten- 
1 ion 

\s to common interest meetings, he 
called attention to the appearance of 


Judge Ben Lindsay, the internationally 
known Juvenile Court judge, who talked 
at a recent Colorado Association meet- 
ing on “Keeping the Family Together 
Through Life Insurance.” 

In discussing participating in 
campaigns, he said: 

“There has been scarcely a campaign 
for public funds in Denver in the last 
five years that has not had insurance 
men as leaders or a team of insurance 
men as star producers. Membership 
drives of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Community Chest Campaign, University 
of Denver Endowment Campaign, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Presbyterian Hospital 
and other campaigns are examples. Noth- 
ing creates public good will or more suc- 
cessful contact than underwriters par- 
ticipating in such campaigns.” 

Parks on Advertising 

Taking up the question of institutional 
advertising, Warren S. Parks said that 
national advertising can be done success- 
fully only by the companies themselves 
with the National and Canadian Associa- 
tions cooperating. He said five year ad- 
vertising campaigns, the companies them- 
selves paying the bill, were best. He 
felt that if expense is equitably distrib- 
uted the net cost of life insurance to the 
buyer is not likely to increase any. 

“Any plans that involve the 
ment of local agents, directly or indi- 
rectly, for national advertising will de- 
feat their purpose,” he said. 


public 


assecss- 


A Story To Illustrate Modern 
Presentation Of Life Insurance 





J. B. Duryea’s Talk With Broker Who Was Obsessed by Certain 
Brand of Figures When Others Would Be More Effective; 
Explaining Costs So They Look Low 


In his report as chairman of the com- 
mittee on salesmanship J. B. Duryea of 
the Penn Mutual, San Francisco, gave an 
illustration of the modern idea of pre- 
senting life msurance service. He said: 

\ recent interview with a broker il- 
luivates the modern idea of presenting 
the service of life insurance in terms of 
the p.ospect’s interest. This broker called 


ou mic to verify some figures he had la- 
bo.tously drawn up for $25,000, Ordin- 
ary Life, for a prospect aged 31. He 
wonted the dividends for the Ist, 2nd, 


3rd, 5th, 10th, 15th, and 20th years. He 
aso wanted the cash values for the same 
years, and a calculation of net cost, ete. 
Then he said, “Now I want the same 
fisuces for the X Company.” I got the 
Statistical Section of a bulletin service, 
and, as | turned to the X Company, I 

said, “lo you want to know what I 
am thinking as I give you these figures ? 
| am thinking why? Why spoil a sale 
by giving the prospect a lot of stuff in 
wich he has no interest ?” 

“Oh, but he is interested. Look at 
tis sheet of figures he flashed on me— 
fisures given him by the X agent. He 
wants the best figures. That is what 
he is most deeply interested in.” 

Not Interested in the Figures 

“No,” I replied, “he is not interested 
in these figures in the slightest degree. 
You and the. X agent think he is inter- 
ested because you are interested in 
them. He talks to you about them be- 
cause you and the agent have given 
him nothing else to talk about. He is 
hot interested in rates, nor dividends, 
nor cash values, nor calculations of net 
cost. No buyer is ever niterested in ex- 
act cost, much less some one’s wild guess 
at so-called exact net cost twenty years 
hence. If you decided to attend the 
Imperial Theatre, you will go in wheth- 
er the ticket is fifty cents or a dollar. 


If the difference of twice the cost does 
not stop you, certainly the difference of 
fifty cents as against fifty-one cents will 
not stop you—and that one cent is prob 
ably more than the difference in net cost 
between the Penn Mutual and the X 
Company at any future time.” 

“Well, he insisted on having a calcu- 
lation of net cost,” said the broker. 
Something With Which to Fill 

pect’s Mind 

“Certainly! That’s your subject—you 
gave it to him! But if you make him 
realize the impossibility of his wife rear- 


Pros- 


ing his children if he dies, or of his 
keeping himself and family if he be- 
comes totally disabled, he will be call- 
ing for help, and he wil not be thinking 
of cost. Tell him that if he deposits 
about $640 with us and then dies six 


months later, we will pay his wife $1,200 
a year all her life ($72,000 if she out- 
lives him sixty years); and then when 
she dies we will divide $25,000 in cash 
among his children—and he will not care 
whether it is $640 or $740. Fill his mind 
chock full of the idea that if, six months 
aiter he deposits $040 with us, he be 
comes paralyzed and lives in that condi- 
tion fifteen years and then dies, that we 
will pay him $250 every month during 
the fifteen years ($45,000 in all); and 
then pay his wife $100 a month all her 
life; and then, at her death, divide $25,- 
000 among his children or grandchildren 
—and he will not be thinking of some 
one’s guess regarding the difference in 
cost twenty years hence between two of 
the world’s greatest companies.” 
“Would you mind going over that 
again?” asked the broker. I went over 
the benefits to the prospect in more de- 
tail, changing the mode of settlement 
I illustrated how ovr service would con- 
tinue the prospect’s income when his in- 
come stopped, whether irom death, dis- 


ability, or old age. I explained that if 
he died we would pay his wife $100 a 
month until she was 55, then about $155 
a month until she was 65, then $144 a 
month the rest of her life. If she died 
before 55, the children would get $25,- 
O00; if she died between ages 55 and 65, 
the children would get whatever pro- 
ceeds remained; and if she lived to age 
90 (now 30), she would receive about 
$92,000. I explained that if the prospect 
lived to age 65 and that is as long as he 
would save under this plan), he could 
then stop saving and we would pay him 
about $115 or $120 a month as long as 
he lived. 

| then told him to say something like 
this to the prospect: “Your average sav- 
ings on this contract will be around $35, 
$38, or $40 a month, although it will be 
a little higher than that at first. You 
are saving this $40 a month to protect 
your wife and babies, and to lift the 


burden of possible total disability. 
if you do not die, and do not become 
disabled, you will become an old man 
and be without an income. Now, for 
your savings of $35 or $40 a month we 
are going to give you, beginning at age 
65, $115 a month as long as you live— 
and I don’t care how long you live. 
But, Mr. Prospect, I do not want you 
to get too enthusiastic about this con- 
tract until | see whether my company 
will issue it. I want to send our Referee 
down here to get some information; 
then if I can get the contract I will go 
into the details of it with you. . Would 
3 o’clock be all right?” 

The broker looked at me a moment 
and then said: “I do not think I will 
need the X Company’s figures. In fact, 
the X Company is eliminated right now.” 
The same afternoon the broker tele- 
phoned that he had the application of 
this prospect for $25,000. 


But 


R. G. Gregory Trainer of Agents 
Tells of Importance of Footwork 





Agent Must Take Account of Himself and Learn How to Direct 
and Regulate His Efficiency; New Men Should Possess 


at Least One Short, Concrete Idea of Presentation 


Raymond G. Gregory, sales trainer of 
the Aetna Life, New York City, told 
“How to Direct and Regulate Efficiency” 


in the talk he made on Thursday after- 
noon. In his opinion, the man who en- 
ters the business should estimate the 


amount of money he should earn each 
month and then at the start measure his 
life insurance sales to meet this income. 
To make $200 a month an agent must 
sell about $200,000 of life insurance, or 
about $4,000 a week. 

An agent quickly 
age size of his policies, the number of 
people he must see before he can close 
a case, and then can make up his plans 


finds out the aver- 


as to the number of people he must 
interview. 

Another of the first things an agent 
must do is to learn a sales talk which 


presents one short, concrete idea likely 
to attract the attention of the average 
man. It is up to the general agent or 
the manager to help the agent create the 
sales talk. 
Tells of Tushingham and Ryan 

Mr. Gregory 

agents have 


told actual cases of what 
done in Syracuse and Pitts- 
burgh in seeing people and making 
sales. A Pittsburgh man wrote one ap 
plication every week for over nine years. 
He is Charles A. Tushingham, now edu 
cational director of the Provident 
Mutual. 

He also told of the 
W. Ryan, general agent of the Provident 
Mutual in Pittsburgh, who made a rec- 


success of George 


ord of one application every week for 
over twelve years. He said that Mr. 
Kyan did this by planning his time so 
as to conserve every minute. 

Mr. Gregory said he 
when he was in Pittsburgh if he could 
not write an application a week. He 
succeeded in writing 1% applications a 
week for a period of forty-seven weeks 

and he is not a high pressure man. 
Once he went three weeks without an 
application; then wrote four on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 


decided to see 


He told of a bashful man in the New 
York City office of the Aetna Life who 
was able in 1925 to pay for only $96,000. 
He decided to fight his natural handicap 
of shyness by doing cold canvass work. 
He called on fifteen people a day, get- 
ting one application out of every thirty 
calls. So far this year he has paid for 
$150,000, 

Mr. Gregory then told of a man in 
New York who was not doing well and 
came to him to see what he could do. 
Mr. Gregory told him the reason he was 
not more successful was because he had 
not called on enough people. He did 
more foot work and finally averaged 
$2.15 a call. 

“The trouble with most unsuccessful 
agents,” Mr. Gregory concluded, “is that 
they have no idea where they are going 
or how they are going to get there. Life 
insurance is the same as any other busi- 
ness. If one wisely directs and regu- 
lates his efficiency he will win out.” 


Interview Cooperation 





By FRANK M. SEE, Union Central, 


The greatest 


truth about life insur- 
ance salesmanship that | have ever 
heard, came from a man who lived in a 


who 
hundred thou- 

insurance. This 
Bigger, of Chapel 


town of less than 500 people, but 
cach year wrote several 
and dollars of life 
ran, the late J.-R. 
Hill, Tenn., said, “I have only been writ- 
ine life insurance seven years, but I have 
been preparing to write life insurance 57 
years. | have been living right with my 
neighbors.” 

It is easy to secure the co-operation 
of our prospect if we have his confi- 
dence. The best approach any life un- 
derwriter can possibly have is a life that 
has been lived right in his community. 

Every man is more interested in the 
proper protection of his wife and his 
children than we are. If we have a 
story to tell and can tell it, he will listen 


St. Louis 
to us and work with us, if we have his 
confidence. 

Of course, we should not attempt to 
tell our story or present our proposi- 
tion until we have led our prospect to 
relax; to sit down and discuss his prob- 
lems with us. 


A Trait of Human Nature 


Now, it is a trait of human nature that 
we are only interested in those things 
about which we know something. Any- 
thing that is entirely outside of our ex- 
perience we regard as bunk. We must 
realize that as far as life insurance 1s 
concerned, the average prospect is just 
about as ignorant as the little bride who 
thought that the reason cream was so 
much higher than milk was because it 
was so hard to get the cows to sit on 
those little bottles. We must expect and 
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not be diconcerted by the little excuses 
and put-offs which the prospect gives 
when we first approach him upon the 
subject of life insurance. Of course, he 
does not think he wants more life insur- 
ance, for if he did, he would have 
bought it and would no longer want 
more. The so-called objections which the 
prospect gives in the opening part of the 
interview rarely mean anything. He is 
simply making a habit response to some- 
thing in which he does not think he is 
interested. He is simply protecting his 
time. He may say I cannot afford it, I 
have all I want, I have all I need. It 
all means the same thing, that a pros- 
pect is not interested because he does 
not realize just what life insurance will 
do for him and for his loved ones. 

We must be careful, however, not to 
challenge these opening statements of 
the prospect. Our expressed opinions 
are personal and if they are challenged, 
we will fight for them. Even if the 
prospect does not particularly mean it 


when he says I cannot afford it, I have 
all I want, I am too busy, etc., if we 
challenge his statement, he will feel 
called upon to hunt up reasons to ra- 
tionalize what-he has said and we find 
ourselves involved in an argument. No 
debater was ever convinced that his side 
was wrong. There is absolutely no use 
to try and convince a prospect that he 
can afford something which he has not 
seen and does not want. 

Have you ever wondered why it is that 
the laws of every state in the Union 
prohibit lawyers from asking leading 
questions of witnesses? It is because 
such questions do lead; because they 
actually cause a man to make the an- 
swer which the leading question sug- 
gests. If, then, leading questions give 
the questioner such a marked advantage, 
is it not just plain common sense that 
when we talk to our prospect about his 
plans and show him how life insur- 
ance will help him, to bring them to 
fruition, we should talk’ in terms of lead- 
ing questions? 


W. H. Beers Tells How He Carries 
Insurance Message To Small Towns 





Rochester Agent Devotes Hour a Day to Thinking Who Is 
Desirable and Who Unnecessary for Him to See; 
Prospects Do Not Want Unsolicited Advice 


Carrying the message of life insurance 
to the town man was discussed on 
Wednesday evening by William H. 
Beers, Mutual Benefit, Rochester, N. Y., 
and by Norman H. Hill, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Williamsport, Pa. 

Mr. Beers said that in approaching the 
town man, it is necessary to use a ruth- 
less elimination of undesirable prospects. 
So far as he is concerned, his prospects 
qualify in three ways: 

“He must have a need which usually 
involves a family with children,” he said. 
“He must have a margin on his income 
—that is he must have a surplus to in- 
vest and he must be ambitious to do 
things differently than the average man. 
The man who is completely satisfied with 
himself and his plan is a hard man for 
me to do business with. Then, again, 
I think it is wise to eliminate the type 
of people whom you cannot sell. You 
know there are certain types which ap- 
peal to one more than others and I think 
it is wise for one to find out which type 
he can best handle.” 

Importance of Planning 

Mr. Beers believes that agents should 
give an hour a day to contemplation, 
thinking whom they should see and 
whom they should not see. He likes to 
get to his office at eight o’clock in the 
morning, spending that hour thinking 
while his mind is still fresh. Later on 
he can dig up additional prospects by 
talking to people. 

He said he always tries to get the 
other man’s point of view, especially to 
get his plan for building up a worth- 
while estate. He likes to find out 
whether or not the prospect needs to 
use a large amount of capital in his 
business and to find out what he is 
really seeking in life. He declared that 
most prospects are tired of having sales- 
men give them advice. The agent will 
get along best who works in sympathy 
with the client. 

In small cases, Mr. Beers uses a 
“habit” sales talk, carefully prepared in 
advance. He believes in keeping up his 


sleeve at least one good reason for buy- 
ing. The savings feature is a very good 
point to have in reserve. 

‘ Good Closing Points 

Continuing, he said: 

“Then along with these there should be 
five or six other good closing points such 
as the ‘can’t lose’ idea, the summary, 
ease in settlement, savings in rates, ete. 
But you really ought to have about sixty 
points in reserve rather than five or 
six. It is the resourceful man who gets 
the business—the man who begins where 
the other fellow ordinarily leaves off. 
I believe it is a good plan to make at 
least three attempts to close in each real 
interview. On the first attempt the man 


will usually turn you down and on the- 


second attempt you use practically every- 
thing you have. Here is an idea which 
I have found to be helpful. After a man 
has turned me down the second time I 
frequently accept the turn down in good 
spirit and say ‘Well, of course you are 
the man to decide this matter but let me, 
for my own information, see which points 
have appealed to you.’ I then review the 
various suggestions and ask him _ his 
opinion of them and thereby try to lo- 
cate the trouble. Quite often there is 
just some little thing standing in the 
way which can be cleared up. In other 
words, I get the guard down and then 
bring all my forces to bear on this single 
objection. Another point in closing is 
to be enthusiastic. Don’t hesitate to 
show your enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is 
the greatest closer in the world but the 
trouble is we are so stiff faced and so 
rigid that we fail to show what we really 
think about our proposition and our 
company. Surely we are in the great- 
est business in the world and we are 
doing a man a great favor when we help 
him to buy our goods and if we can’t be 
enthusiastic about our business we can’t 
be enthusiastic about anything.” 





ROOM FOR TWO ASSOCIATIONS 


Dubuque, Iowa, is one of the few im- 
portant cities that has no life under- 
writers’ association. Attempt is being 
made to form one. Another Iowa town 
without an association is Council Bluffs. 


Selling Life Insurance In Arkansas 





By J. S. MARYMAN, Aetna Life, Little Rock 


Soon after I received my early train- 
ing (a rate book and a swell letter from 
Campbell & Hart, General Agents), a 
man applied for a one thousand dollar 
policy. For some strange reason, he did 
a very unusual thing. When the policy 
arrived, I took it to him for delivery 
and he told me that he had decided not 
to join now and that I could just do 
whatever I wanted with the policy. I 
told him that I deeply regretted his de- 
cision but that I would dispose of the 
policy in the usual manner in such cases. 
He, of course, wanted to know what the 
usual manner was. I told him that I 
buried all untaken policies. He _ hesi- 
tated only a moment, then looked me 
straight in the eye and said, “I’ll be 
damned if you bury my policy, so I'll 
just take her.” 

Once I had talked with a man until 
both he and I were black in the face, 
and seeing that he was rather groggy, 
I decided that the great psychological 
moment, about which I had read_ so 
much in Campbell & Hart’s letter, had 
arrived. So I took from my inside coat 
pocket the precious blank, unfolded it 
carefully, filled in the usual data and 
handed it to him and told him to sign 
it. He looked at me like he thought I 
was a fool and to my surprise, said, “I’m 
sorry you spoiled that blank but I won’t 
take any today.” I turned to him in 
amazement and told him that because 
he had allowed me to fill out the blank, 
I thought he was ready to buy, and now 
I had spoiled this fine application made 
of sheeps skin, the finest parchment pa- 


per to be had. He then seemed ashamed will, should he be so fortunate as to live 
of himself and said, “Since you’ve gone 


. to be an old man, lift all cares from his 
to all that trouble, go ahead and fix it gpoulders in the evening of his life, or 
- should he be taken away prematurely, 

A Man With One-Way Pockets that the mortgage will be paid, his chil- 

I was soliciting a man who bore a dren will be educated, the home will not 
reputation of being insurance proof. He be broken up, and that his wife and 
was very prosperous, had one-way pock- daughters will receive a check on the 
ets, made lots of money, and never spent first day of each month so long as they 
any. After a long battle with him, he live, reminding them that “Dad” did not 
said, “That’s the finest proposition I ever forget. He can see that I have outlined 
saw but I won’t take any today because a way for all that he loves best to be 
it would look foolish for me to put out made secure. 


all that money when I am so badly in 
need of a new pair of trousers. You 
see these are patched nearly all over.” 
I asked him what size trousers he wore 
and he told me 46-32. I jotted the size 
down in a memorandum book and said, 
“Pll just bring you down a fine pair 
of trousers from Little Rock with the 
policy.” He said, “Write her up.” I de- 
livered him a $10,000 policy along with 
the finest pair of $3 trousers in Little 
Rock. 

On another occasion, I was soliciting a 
wealthy old bachelor. He said he was 
a staunch believer in life insurance and 
would buy $25,000 if he had someone to 
leave it to. I happened to know that 
single blessedness had begun to lose its 
charms for him, so I told him that | 
knew a pretty young widow whom I be- 
lieved would be interested in a grand 
old man and I believed I could throw 
in a wife with the policy. He _ said, 
“Young man, bring on your widow.” Be- 
lieve it or not, I brought on the widow. 
The policy was written, the beneficiary, 
again a widow, receives a_ substantial 
check each month and will continue to 
do so ag long as she lives. 


‘I am convinced that almost without 
exception, a man can so arrange life in- 
surance that it will carry out the plans 
which are nearest and dearest to his 
heart in a manner unequalled by any 
other known agency. I am so thorough- 
ly sold upon the merits of this business 
that even though I am not a master of 
English, I find it no trouble to tell a man 
clearly and forcefully that life insurance 


El Paso. 

Phoenix. 

Los Angeles, 

San Diego. 

Pasadena. 

Long Beach. 

Santa Barbara. 

San Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

Portland, Oregon. 

Seattle (Western Washington Associations). 
Spokane (Eastern Washington Associations). 
Salt Lake City. 

Denver (Colorado State Association). 

Life Agency Officers (Chicago). 

Assocaition of Life Insurance Presidents 


President Has 
To Be 
On the Move 


That the President of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters has to 
do a great deal of traveling is illustrated 
by the itinerary of Frank L. Jones dur- 
ing the twelve months that he was pres- 
ident of the Association. He visited the 
following places: 


(New York). 
: Program Committee Meetings (Detroit and 
Baltimore. Chicago). 
Washington. Indiana Insurance Federation. 


New York City (2). 

New York State Association: (a) Buffalo As- 
sociation, (b) Syracuse Association, (c) Roches- 
ter Association, (d) Utica Association, (e) Al- 
bany Association, (f) Watertown Association, 
(g) Jamestown Association, (h) Elmira Asso- 
ciation, (i) Binghamton Association, (j) New 
York City. 

Pittsburgh. 

Oklahoma State Association: (a) Oklahoma 
City, (b) Tulsa. 

St. Louis. 

Indianapolis. 

South Bend. 

Northern Indiana Underwriters’ Congress: (a) 
Gary, (b) Elkhart, (c) South Bend, (d) Ft. 


Executive Committee Meeting (Chicago). 





Rochester 
Association’s 


Fine Year 


W. Curtis Knox of the Union Central 
Life at Rochester, spoke of the mechan- 
ics of running an association at the 
Thursday afternoon session, discussing 
the work and influence of the Rochester 


_ Association of Life Underwriters which 
Muncie. ‘ has had its most successful year. 
Vincennes, Continuing, he said: 

— “A well run association is like a 
Albany. strongly built and well oiled machine. 
Philadelphia (3). Co-operation is the essential quality, 
tae first among the officers of the Associa- 
Detroit (2). tion, then between the directors or mem- 
Chicago. bers of the executive committee and the 


Des Moines. 

Illinois State Meeting (Peoria): (a) Rock- 
ford, (b) Galesburg, (c) Quincy, (d). Bloom- 
ington, (e) Decatur, (f) Champaign, (g) Chi- 
cago, (h) Danville, (i) Freeport. 


chairmen of the various committees. The 
co-operative idea is carried on, of course, 
through the members of the committees 
down to the last man among the asso- 


aap 2 ciates living the greatest distance from 
Houston. headquarters.” 
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Insurance Popularity 
Is Antidote to Jazz 


CONGRESSMAN DAVEY’S PAPER 





Insurance Also a Powerful Answer to 
Philosophy of Paternalism; Tri- 
umph of Individuals 





Martin L. Davey, a successful business 
man and also a member of Congress, 
from Ohio, told the International Con- 
vention how the great institution of life 
insurance impressed him as a_policy- 
holder who believes with all his being in 
life insurance. 

“Let me say first that the enormous 
amounts of life insurance carried by the 
American people, and the increasing 
amounts that are being bought every 
year, constitute one of the most power- 
ful answers to the alarmists who claim 
that America is jazz crazy,” he began. 
“What is jazz? It is a refusal to as- 
sume responsibilities. It is a defiance 
of proper restraints. It is an abandon- 
ment to moral laxity and against moral 
obligation. Life insurance is the anti- 
thesis of all these. It shows a willing- 
ness to accept responsibilities. It is an 
evidence of thrift, of self-respect. It 
shows restraint and self-control. It man- 
ifests a positive recognition of moral ob- 
ligations and responsibilities.” 

The jazz victim, he said, thinks of to- 
day only, with its questionable pleas- 
ures and moral abandonment. The man 
who buys life insurance is thinking not 
alone of his own future, but of the fu- 
ture well-being and protection of those 
who are dear to him. He recognizes the 
obligation to protect his family in case 
of his own death more than anything 
else, but he also recognizes the obliga- 
tion to protect his own old age from 
want and dependency. It is a positive 
evidence of self-reliance and sturdy 
character. It represents not only the se- 
rious side of life but its finer side also. 
The first principle of life insurance is 
unselfishness. It is a practical demon- 
stration of love and devotion. 

“In everything life insurance is the di- 
rect opposite of jazz. ‘The tremendous 
and increasing amount being carried by 
the American people is unmistakable 
proof that the overwhelming majority 
of Americans are not infected with jazz 
but are sound of heart and mind, repre- 
senting a great solid anchor for our civi- 
lization and good government,” said the 
Congressman. 

“As a matter of fact, jazz is merely 
the expression of a reckless and _ irre- 
sponsible and unimportant minority. It 
is the froth and foam of society. We 
have always had a small minority of 
people who were jazz crazy and we 
probably always will have them. The 
great army of Americans who are buy- 
ing life insurance are necessarily seri- 
ous minded, thoughtful and substantial 
people who willingly accept responsibili- 
ties, exercise self-restraint, and assume 
without question their moral obligations. 

“Why is there so much talk about 
crime? Because, relatively speaking, so 
few crimes are committed. We never 
see anything in the papers about the 
tens of millions of Americans who go 
about their daily tasks without any noise 
or commotion, who attend their churches 
and lodges without any unusual conduct 
that makes news, and who accept and 
discharge the responsibilities of life in a 
perfectly normal.and regular way. They 
are the backbone of America, the great 
solid foundation of society and govern- 
ment. They are the people who are 
buying life insurance. And life insur- 
ance is a practical evidence of fine char- 
acter and sturdy citizenship.” 

No Room for Paternalism 

Another thing has impressed itself 
upon Congressman Davey with increas- 
ing force. It is the fact that life in- 
surance is a powerful answer to the phil- 
Osophy of paternalism, whose followers 


believe that the state should do every- 
thing, be everything; who would rob 
the individual of all the glorious fruits 
of individuality. Life insurance is the 
product of the philosophy that the in- 
dividual should do things for himself. 
It is a natural result of self-reliance and 
an evidence of it. It is a manifestation 
of the wish and the will to be personally 
independent. It is an evidence of that 
stability of individual character from 
which the endurance of the nation 
springs. It is one ot the great guaran- 
tees of the lastingness of stable and 
just government. 

“Therefore, it would seem self-evident 
that all government in the United 
States, both state and national, should 
show kindly consideration and grateful 


: el 











HON. MARTIN L. DAVEY 


appreciation to, this worth-while institu- 
tion. This means that all laws relating 
to it should be favorable. It means 
above everything else that the taxes on 
insurance premiums should be reduced 
to the lowest amount necessary for 
proper regulation in the interest of the 
public. It seems to me that it is both 
unwise and unjust to tax life insurance 
premiums for vast amounts that go into 
the general revenues,” he continued. 
Respect for Womanhood 


“Perhaps the outstanding reasons for 
the marvelous success of life insurance 
in our own country is the unusual status 
of womankind and a higher regard for 
childhood. Women enjoy a finer posi- 
tion in America than in any other part 
of the world. They are accorded great- 
er rights, greater opportunity and great- 
er respect than anywhere else. The pro- 
tection and development of childhood is 
a national characteristic. Many Ameri- 
cans are passionately devoted to social 
betterment, and this is reflected in the 
individual lives of countless people. It 
is all a part of that great American phil- 
osophy which offers equal rights, equal 
opportunities and equal blessings to all 
within our borders, and it accords to 
women their rightful place in society. 
Women have been given a higher and 
finer status in America than anywhere 
else, and when I say America, I include 
Canada, because there is not very much 
to differentiate these two great peoples. 

“Where women are given that higher 
and finer status, there you find the 
greatest volume of life insurance sold. 
Likewise, where childhood is regarded 
with fine consideration and _ solicitude, 
there you will find life insurance bought 
in staggering totals. And that’s Amer- 
ica. 
“Life insurance is the voice of love 
speaking in eloquent fashion through the 
trying years that follow after the hand 
of death strikes down the breadwinner. 
“Sometimes pessimists ask what has 


Lawrence Priddy Tells 
How He Sells Policies 


GIVES OUTLINE OF SOME CASES 





One Sale Made Through a J. Pierpont 
Morgan Introduction; Experiences 
With Bankers and Lawyers 





Lawrence Priddy discussed methods of 
soliciting life insurance in a great city, 
showing how they differ from those 
which may be successfully employed in 
small towns and rural communities. The 
city man, in general, is very busy, with 
short working hours and laboring under 
tremendous pressure. The agent, not a 
master. of his business, who cannot be 
brief, definite, concise and bold in his 


interviews with city men, has no chance. 
He must have courage. An agent in the 
city will run up against a stone wall if 
he makes unkind remarks or statements 
that reflect upon the integrity and hon- 
or of a fellow-worker. 

Mr. Priddy told how he sold several 
policies, making these statements: 

“Many years ago I called at the office 
of the late J. Pierpont Morgan and 
asked if he would introduce me to a cer- 
tain man who was then a junior officer 
of a great business with which the Mor- 
gan firm is closely identified. Mr. Mor- 
gan very kindly consented to introduce 
me and called the man gon the tele- 
phone, and told him he was sending a 
young man down to see him. Without 
delay I called to see this man and was, 
of course, very graciously received. Af- 
ter a little visit I told him the purpose 
of my call and when given this infor- 
mation he immediately arose and asked 
‘why’ Mr. Morgan had not told him the 
purpose of the visit. He remarked that 
he was not interested in life insurance 
and that time and effort could have been 
saved if Mr. Morgan had told him the 
purpose of my call. I said to him that 
I could not explain why Mr. Morgan 
had not gone into the detail of the mat- 
ter with him and that if he would like 
to know the reason ‘suppose you call 
Mr. Morgan on the telephone and ask 
him for an explanation.’ Naturally, noth- 
ing was farther from the mind of the 
man in whose presence I then stood than 
to ask an explanation of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. He insisted that he was not 
the least bit interested in life insurance, 
but the fact remains I took advantage of 
my introduction and then and there sold 
him $20,000 insurance and have _ since 
sold him more than a dozen policies for 
approximately $500,000. 

“Some months ago I learned through 
a banker that a certain young man had 
been made the acting manager of a large 
manufacturing concern. His bank had 
made large loans to this manufacturing 
concern and the business was _ losing 
money and the bankers were disturbed 
about their loans. The bankers sug- 
gested to the board of this corporation 
that a man, who had been quite suc- 
cessful in rehabilitating companies be 





become of the American home? And 
yet we sce increasing numbers of our 
people buying and paying for homes, a 
larger per cent. of them with the help 
of money loaned by life insurance com- 
panies. Life insurance is a positive ex- 
pression of the great home instinct. It 
is founded on the desire not only to 
provide homes but to protect them. Love 
is the great motive power that makes 
possible the larger portion of the tre- 
mendous and impressive volume of life 
insurance that we see in force among 
our people. Life insurance is a material 
evidence of something fine and wonder- 
ful in the character of America. So long 
as that something remains, America is 
safe and her future is assured.” 





placed in charge of operations. I sug- 
gested to the bankers that they insure 
this man to protect them against finan- 
cial loss. It did not require much ef- 
fort on my part to convince them that 
this was good business and I immedi- 
ately placed $150,000 insurance on the 
life. 

“Another company, in pretty much the 
same position, with an old and highly re- 
spected history, but with an unfavorable 
balance sheet, came to my attention and 
I suggested to three men, whom I 
learned had large sums invested in this 
company, that they put in a new man 
to manage the property and insure his 
life. On June 3, 1925, I placed $250,000 
on that life. 


Protecting a Wholesale Business 


“In 1919 I learned through an inti- 
mate personal friend, a lawyer, of the 
very rapid development of a very large 
wholesale business. The president of 
the corporation had died eight months 
before and they had been embarrassed 
because of the attitude of the banks in 
the matter of outstanding loans. About ° 
this time a younger brother of the de- 
ceased president had been made presi- 
dent and I sold the directors the idea 
that they should insure the life of their 
new president for the benefit of the bus- 
iness. At that time I delivered $600,000 
payable to the company. Some time 
thereafter I approached the president 
about taking additional insurance. I had 
several lengthy sessions with him and 
during one of these sessions he said that 
if a certain bank to which his firm then 
owed $500,000 would advise him to in- 
crease his insurance, he would do so. 
I called on the vice-president of that 
bank, whose particular duty it is to make 
loans, and discussed this matter and at 
my request said banker wrote the manu- 
facturer saying that he thought he 
should increase his insurance. The fol- 
lowing day this man took $400,000 addi- 
tional insurance. Several years have 
passed, and at this time this man is in- 
sured for more than three million dol- 
lars for the benefit of the business. 


Guaranteeing Payment of Alimony 


“There is a man in New York to 
whom I sold $5,000 insurance June 2, 
1908. From time to time I have sold 
him additional insurance and he now 
carries $165,000; one hundred thousand 
of which was bought to “put up” with 
a trust company to guarantee the pay- 
ment of alimony. This may give you a 
new idea for the use of life insurance. 

“August 3, 1905, I met a certain young 
business man who had recently spent 
more than two years in Colorado on the 
advice of his physician. Several agents 
had solicited him for insurance and 
when he told them of his residence in 
Colorado and the reasons therefor, they 
quickly let him alone. When he told 
me the story, I at once set to work 
to learn whether or not he was then in- 
surable in spite of his residence in Colo- 
rado. I had him examined by a num- 
ber of doctors, some of whom looked 
upon him with favor. I had three X- 
ray pictures made and had him exam- 
ined by distinguished specialists. I sub- 
mitted these pictures and reports to a 
number of life insurance companies and 
at that time secured $30,000 insurance, 
all with an extra premium. I have fol- 
lowed this case from that time to this 
and have, within the past six months, 
put $200,000 new insurance on the life 
and at this time the man carries seven- 
teen policies for a total of $1,000,000. It 
pays to diligently prosecute any case in- 
trusted to you and to follow it for all 
time.” 





TALKED IN NINE CITIES 


Paul F. Clark, general agent of the 
John Hancock, Boston, and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association, talked 
to nine different associations in New 
England during the year. He also gave 
considerable time to further the election 
of Walton L. Crocker as director of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
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Selling the Job to 
Prospective Agents 


SUCCESSFUL METHODS USED 


Vice-President Fulton of Continental 
Life Telis Steps Agency Man- 
agers Snould lake 


How a successiul life agency mana 
a job to a prospective agent 
told 
vice 


After 
with the 


ger sells 


whom he wants in the office was 


‘thursday by James A. Fulton, 
president o1 tne Continental Life. 
interview 
Mr. 


to tell of the methods used to induce the 


arranging for the 


prospective agent, Fulton went on 


prospect to become imbued with — the 


spirit of lite insurance. 
"Where 
Mr. 


wife can be in on the 


held 2” 


the home, 


should the interview be 


said Fulton. “Some say 


so the discus 


Personally, | prefer to deal with 


The 
the last place | 


sion, 


the wite later. average home 1s 


about want to attempt 


an interview with a prospective agent 


the telephone rings, the baby crics, the 


furnace has io be tended to, I should 


preter to have my man in my own ol 


fice with plenty of time ahead of me 


and no prospect of interruptions. Be- 
fore | talk to a 
agent, | lock the doors and tell the tele 


phone operator | am not to be disturbed. 


start to prospeclive 


1 accomplish the double purpose ot 


again impressing my prospect with the 


seriousness Of what we are about to dis 


cuss, and assuring the most favorable 


conditions for the interview. 


Creating Desire 


“And now | must make him want to 
do the thing | want him to do, flow 
can | do this? By showing him how 


domyg that.thing will give him the things 


he wants. most. “‘Vhis L must do quickly. 


1 will fill in details later. L must do it 
with a series of vivid word pictures ol 
the things that a lite imsurance career 


can bring him. 
Defining the Job 


“Do you think | 
ance? What 
successful life insuranc¢ How of 
ten we hear these questions. | can't tell 
a man whether or not he can sell, nor 
even tell him in terms he can apply to 
himself what the necessary qualities are. 
1 can tell him he must have the ability 
to get to know people and that he must 
be willing to work hard, but that doesn't 
help a great deal. 1 must again tall back 
on pictures. 

Filling in the Details 

“The rest of the interview fills in de- 
tails and answers questions that will 
arise in his mind. While more figures 
are used here, the essential facts are still 
stated in terms of human interest. He 
wants to know about the company. In- 
stead of telling him that it was organ 
ized in such a year and that it has so 
much assets, | tell him simply and brictly 
the real story. I tell him of the man 
who conceived the idea of such a com- 
pany and of the group of men who sat 
around a table, listened to his story and 
subscribed its original capital and sur- 
plus. I tell him of the personal sacri- 
fices and rigid economies that created its 
solid foundation, of the caution that 
made its investment strength, and of its 
progress and expansion. 


What Will I Have to Sell? 

“He wonders if he will have as good 
stuff to sell as other companies. Here 
1 am careful to catalog every unfavorable 
feature as well as every favorable one. 
Are some companies lower in cost at 
certain ages and on certain plans than 
we are? I tell him so. Here, I am 
building confidence. I take our princi- 
pal policy and spread it out before him. 


life insur 
inake a 


can sell 
take lo 
lian £ 


does it 


I tell of all its advantages and give spe- 
cific instances of where it has won in 
competition, 

How Am I Going to Sell It? 

“He wants to know just how he is 
going about selling. I tell him definitely 
just how he gets up his lists of names 
and starts out with an experienced man. 
| take the book of sales plans which 
we provide each of our managers and 
show him the merchandising plans which 
we have demonstrated will help him sell 
business. 


How Much Can I Make? 


“He is interested in the future, but 
more interested in the present. He just 
must make $200 a month to live. What 


must he do to make that amount? The 
ordinary answer would be that he must 
write $200,000 of business which answer 
doesn’t mean a thing to him. $200,000 
sounds like a tremendous lot and is like- 
ly to give him a wholly erroneous pic- 
ture of the task. Let’s tell) him in- 
stead that he must work forty-eight 
wecks out of the fifty-two and persuade 
one man a week to spend two dollars 
a week for protection for his family. 
Opportunities for Advancement 

“1 tell him in detail of our plans for 
expansion and the opportunities for him. 
1 tell him just what he must do to rea- 
lize on such an opportunity and just 
what it will mean to him. 


Seeing as Well as Hearing 

“One of our own managers has worked 
out a plan for making the picture he is 
drawing for his prospect's benefit even 
more graphic. He has built a scrap book 
which has an illustration of every con- 
ceivable point he may make. Is he tell- 
ing of the possibilities on the scale of 
business insurance? Then he shows 
newspaper clippings showing the neces- 
sity for this form of protection. Does 
he tell of the possibility of building a 
renewal income? He shows vouchers of 
his own renewals.” 


George H. Harris 
On the Air 
In Atlantic City 


Life insurance was very much “in the 
air” in Atlantic City during Internation- 
al Convention week. In addition to the 
speeches at the convention, George H. 
Harris of Montreal, Canada, service 
manager of the Sun Life of Canada, 
spoke to the Atlantic City Rotary Club 
at the Ritz-Carlton on Tuesday, on 
“Twenty-five Years’ Development in Life 
Insurance.” 

The Lions Club which meets every 
Wednesday at the Breakers Hotel, al- 
ready had a speaker for life insurance 
week with a closed schedule for several 
months ahead. They arranged for a life 
insurance talk on Wednesday. George 
LL. Hunt, general agent for New Eng- 
land Mutual at Hartford, Conn., spoke 
to the Kiwanis Club at the Marine Grill 
Restaurant on “The Thrift of Life In- 
surance,” on Thursday. 

J. C. McNamara, Guardian Life, New 
York, addressed the Atlantic City Ex- 
change Club on Friday at the new Presi- 
dent Hotel. 


Well Known 
Educators 
At Meeting 


Three very well known insurance edu- 
cators of the country, Charles J. Rock- 
well, James Elton Bragg, and Russell S. 
King, were among those seated at the 
convention on Wednesday morning. 

Dr. Rockwell, who formerly ran the 
insurance course at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and within the last month 
has been running courses in Cleveland 
and Akron in association with Mr. King, 
who is general agent in Chicago of the 
Manhattan Life, will soon run a course 
for the Life Underwriters of Chicago, 
which will continue for nine weeks. 

















THE CONTINENTAL 


Is a Multiple Line 
Organization 


The Continental Casualty writes: 
Liability 
Plate Glass 
Steam Boiler 


Burglary Insurance 


Non-Cancellable Accident 
and Health 


Accident and Health 
Fidelity and Surety 


The Continental Assurance writes: 


LIFE INSURANCE 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
Chicago, Ill. 
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G. H. Harris Talks 
Along Income Lines 


HOLDS INTEREST OF LIFE MEN 





Field Supervisor of Sun Life Praises 
Work of Trust Companies in 
Atlantic City Speech 





George H. Harris, supervisor of field 
service of the Sun Life of Canada, can 
always be depended upon to talk on any 
life insurance subject, no matter how 
dry, and make it sparkle with wit and 
humor. His subject when he spoke on 
Friday morning to the life underwriters 
gathered at Atlantic City was: “Income 
Arguments as Aids to the Salesman,” 
and there was not a moment during his 
presence on the platform when he did 
not hold the interest of his audience. 

At the start of his speech, Mr. Harris 
said: “You have in your hands some 
printed tables of values. They have been 
put in that form to enable me to keep 
figures out of my speech. I dislike arith- 
metic as much as your prospects do. On 
one of the rare occasions when I| de- 
scend to arithmetical demonstrations for 
the edification of my client, he mistook 
me for an Actuary. It took me ten min- 
utes to get an apology out of him. The 
incident was a salutary one to me. | 
have found, as most salesmen do, that 
1 can make sales in just about the ratio 
that 1 can keep close calculating out 
of my canvasses. My address, then, will 
be confined to an attempt to show how 
the tables can be used as a measure of 
the amount of life insurance needed by 
your prospects, and to show how con- 
vincing sales arguments may be built up 
from the knowledge of them. I want 
to try to invest with flesh these dry 
bones of design.” 

Big Figures Make Him Dizzy 

Continuing, he said: “My illustrations 
will be humble ones. At this congress 
in common with any other I have ever 
attended, | have heard much talk about 
one hundred thousand, quarter million 
and million dollar cases. It is perhaps 
well for us to remind ourselves that the 
average policy written on this continent 
is less than $5,000. While it might hurt 
your feelings to suggest that you are 
average men, | may properly remark 
that there is a big difference between 
$5,000 and the big figures to which | 
have referred. Big figures always make 
me dizzy; besides which, it is distasteful 
to me to talk about big policies, for the 
only quarter million case I ever wrote 
was ruthlessly turned down, which prob- 
ably accounts for the facility with which 
I wrote it. 

“In a practical everyday way we en- 
counter two classes of cases: those 
where life insurance ‘is desirable, and 
second, those where life insurance is 
needed. Life insurance is desirable where 
aman having acquired wealth wishes to 
safeguard it; he insures against the de- 
preciation of his fortune, of his estate 
or of his business, against loss. of per- 
sonnel, to replace skill or’ ability, to 
guard against the inroads of ‘taxation— 
in short, to preserve what he has ac- 
quired in its integrity, and to set up a 
bulwark against possible dissipation or 
even disintegration of his possessions. 

“This is the kind of case about which 
our million dollar friends delight to talk; 
it demands the highest quality of sales- 
manship, for your bid is pitted against 
the keen competition of all who have a 
fancy for acquiring a portion of your 
client's bankroll, as well as the compe- 
tition of other Life. 

Where Life Insurance Is Needed 


The second class is where life insur- 
ance is needed. I direct your attention 
to that word—‘needed.’ It is needed 
when without it someone would suffer. 
It is needed when, if not paid for in 
cash by the man, it must be paid for 
M privation by the woman. It is needed 
in all cases where, if not carried on the 
broad shoulders of the father, the crush- 





ing load;must be supported by the frail 
backs of little children. 

“Here,: then, is a. situation which— 
without shame to us—may well compel 
some feeling of emotion; I hope indeed 
we shall never be indifferent to the 
plight of a good woman left unprovided 
for, or to the misery of little children, 
whose only error is an overtrustfulness 
of their parent. I often reflect that we 
men, sitting in the presence of our pros- 
pect, by very familiarity with this com- 
mon experience, overlook the dependent 
people for whom, in reality, we are 
pleading; we fail to realize as a potent, 
vital, living fact, that the decision which 
presently will be given may mean, and 
often does mean, the difference between 
provision and no provision, between in- 
dependence and charity, between suffi- 
cient and want. 

“We forget, I say; if we didn’t, we 
would not leave that man until the is- 
sues of that canvass had been stripped 
bare—until he realized that refusal 
mieans refusal of food, raiment and shel- 
ter to those whom he loves, and who 
love him. > We would not leave him until 
we had asked in direct, unmistakable, 
unambiguous terms for the price of the 
security which he should give them. We 
need courage—courage to face issues, 
courage to go down, if go down we must, 
with flags flying and with our faces to- 
ward our man. 

Capital and Income Compared 

At another point in his talk Mr. Har- 
ris said: 

“There is a lot of confusion in the 
public mind as to the relative values of 
capital and income. The man who takes 
insurance for domestic. purposes, really 
intends to provide his dependents with 
some means of support; if that means 
anything, it means that the income the 
insurance will yield is the all important 
thing. But does he say ‘My insurance 
will yield $100 a month for twenty 
years’? Not a bit of it. He says ‘I am 
insured for fifteen thousand dollars.’ In 
fact, he will say to you ‘No income 
settlements for—I don’t want my capi- 
tal to be eaten up’—and we aid and abet 
him: if he doesn’t say it we say it for 
him. Very good. Let us lop off the 
three last figures which represent the 
amount of this man’s legacy, dnd we get 
the weekly yield at 5 per cent. Fifteen 
thousand dollars becomes fifteen dollars 
a week or so—and it doesn’t look quite 
so impressive does it? 

“The real point is that no beneficiary 
has any problem of preserving capital 
unless there is sufficient capital to pre- 
serve. If a woman’s minimum living ex- 
pense is $150 a month, and the income 
from her legacy is $75, she has no prob- 
lem of preserving the legacy, her prob- 
lem is to make her legacy last as long 
as possible. The very fact that men of 
small estate will talk about ‘preserving 
their capital’ shows that they have an 
exaggerated idea of the value of capital. 

“A prospect said just this thing to me 
some time ago. ‘I don’t want my capi- 
tal to be eaten up.’ ‘Splendid, I said. 
‘You have your insurance with us— 
twelve thousand dollars: Leave it with 
us. We will pay five per cent or better 
on it—we are payitig five and a half per 
cent. now. We will give your wife fifty 
or fifty-five dollars a month, and we 
won't let her touch a cent of the prin- 
cipal even if she wants to. I think this 
is what, in the picturesque idiom of the 
United States you term ‘Calling his 
bluff’ I went on ‘You see, no one has 
any problem of preserving capital un- 
less there is sufficient capital to pre- 
serve. Your wife’s problem is not ‘How 
shall I preserve my capital’ but ‘How 
long can I make my capital last.’” 

Praise for Trust Companies 


Taking up the subject of trust com- 
panies, Mr. Harris said: “Trust com- 
panies are all right. A proper’ exercise 
of our functions involves no trespass on 
theirs. I wish we knew as much about 
what our own companies can do, as we 
know about what trust companies can 
do. I say deliberately that we have not 


» first—what 


ing to a beneficiary a check in settle- 
ment of a claim. 

“How many of you men have taken a 
check to a woman, which is now to be 
the substitute for the breadwinner’s 
earning power? You hope she will be 
prudent; if she is, she will probably de- 
posit it in a bank. Many over-prudent 
women, afraid of the hazards of invest- 
ment, leave it there and check against 
it. What have they done? They have 
taken it from your company, which 
would pay her perhaps 5 per cent. on it, 
and deposited it with a bank which will 
pay her say 3 per cent. 

“That may mean that her income will 
not last so long by months or years. 
And since when have our banks been 
safer depositories than our insurance 
companies? And if she leans the other 
way—if she seeks a higher interest rate 
than you can offer her, she is rushing 
into the pitfalls of speculation. The fi- 
nancial service that you gave to her hus- 
band and which did not fail him is avail- 
able to her, and you do not even offer it 
to her. 


Canvassing the $5,000 a Year Man 


“There are thousands of 
dreds of thousands of them 
or six thousand a year. You meet them 
every day. You canvass such a man; 
he tells you proudly that he has ten 
thousand dollars of life insurance. ‘I 
have always been a believer in life .in- 
surance, he adds complacently. ‘No 
chance here,’ you say—and bow your- 
selves out. He is insured for two year’s 
salary—two years against a lifetime 
and he is proud of himself. And you 
don’t prick his bubble. 

“T tell you, many a well intentioned 
man is lulling himself and his family 
into a sense of false security by failing 
to realize the real value of his life in- 
surance. 

““T carry ten thousand. and I have 
finished,’ said one of these men to me. 
‘Ten thousand? Why do you carry all 
that?’ “To protect my wife-and family,’ 
he said. “lo protect them from what ?’ 
I asked—and waited. ‘How much will 
they need each month to protect them 
from the things you wish to protect 
them from?’ I inquired presently. “wo 
hundred a month—at least, he said af- 
tér a pattse. ‘No, no,’ | said, ‘a hundred 
and fifty—provide what they must have 
they cannot do without—a 
roof to shelter them, clothes to wear, 
food to eat. A hundred and fifty.” ‘Well, 
‘a hundred and fifty then,’ he replied. 
‘Bravo,’ I said. “They have a hundred 
and. fifty:a’month for six and a_ half 
years, another ten thousand will give 
them a hundred and fifty a month for 
sixteen years.’ The sale was made. The 
tables in your hands will give you the 
arithmetic. 

“These meén—just like you and me— 
are decent men—decent citizens. They 
are as anxious as we are to do their 
duty. Your duty is to make theirs plain.” 

Where Client Was Prejudiced 


Mr. Harris followed up this case by 
other examples of business, among them 
being this one: 

“One of my policyholders phoned me 
and told me he Knew a man very well, 
who, in his opinion, needed some life in- 
surance, but had ‘a great prejudice 
against it. Note that my policyholder 
phoned and told me this. It is nice when 
you can get your policyholders analyzing 
insurance situations for you. He said if 
I liked to take an appointment which 
didn’t present much hope of business he 
would be glad to introduce me. Well, 
I took it on. I went to the prospect’s 
housé along with my policyholder. He 
was an Englishman of the mechanic 
elass, and about 45 years old. 

“This is the reception I got: ‘Mr. Har- 
ris, Fred tells me you are an English- 
man, and as such you are very welcome 
to my house; he tells me you are an 
insurance man, and it is only right I 
should tell you there is no chance of 
business here. I have 


men—hun- 
earning five 


been canvassed 
for life insurance for twenty-five years; 


fully discharged our obligation by hand- I have never taken a cent’s worth yet, 





and I never will. The man who can 
write me deserves the Victoria Cross. 
The Victoria Cross, I may explain, is a 
British medal for valour.’ 

“L told him he was too hard a nut for 
me to crack (he liked that), but I ac- 
cepted his invitation to spend half an 
hour with him. He had a Yorkshire 
accent that one could cut with a hatchet, 
and | started to talk to him about foot- 
ball, and about the Huddersfield Club, 
who, that year, were favorites for the 
English cup. He was a football enthusi- 
ast—most Yorkshire men are, if he had 
not been | would probably have talked 
about pigeons, because Yorkshire men 
like pigeons. 

“After a while my prospect’s wife 
came into the room. I was looking for 
a motive bigger than the prejudice I had 
encountered, and you may be sure I 
looked very narrowly at my prospect's 
wife. | had already observed that his 
house was very orderly and comfortable. 
His wife, obviously, was an_ efficient 
manager. The lady looked efficient, but 
there were some harsh, hard lines about 
her mouth, and I hazarded the guess 
that her husband probably respected 
more than he loved her. Probably the 
compelling motive was not hers. We 
talked along easily for quite a long time, 
and then the miracle happened, as it al- 
ways does happen, if we have eyes to 
see and a heart to understand. 

“My prospect’s daughter—the only 
child—a girl of 16 or 17 years old, came 
into the room. She was a_ beautiful 
child; she came in right from skating 
and her face was flushed with exercise 
and happiness. I noticed her father’s 
eyes and | knew where his love was. I 
jollied the little girl a bit, and paid a 
little tribute to her beauty, which I could 
do without putting any undue strain up- 
on myself; her father obviously was 
proud, When she had left the room I 
asked the father if she had started work 
yet, and was told she had held a posi- 
tion with a publishing house as stenog- 
rapher for some three months. 

Talked Company to Him 

“According to her father’s version she 
pretty well ran the publishing house. By 
a perfectly natural turn in the conver- 
sation, | told him about my company’s 
head office, and that we employed a 
great many girls there; told him how 
we made provision for their social and 
physical well-being, and for their recrea- 
tion and general self-expression; I told 
him about our girls’ clubhouse, the mu- 
sic room, the sewing room, the gymna- 
sium class and all the rest. He re- 
marked, as I hoped he would, that it 
was unusual for firms to do things like 
this for their girls, and then I explained 
how our business taught -us that the 
fathers of girls often leave them unpro- 
tected, and with no provision for ra- 
tional self-expression or mental or phy- 
sical growth. 

“I told him that girls’ salaries were 
determined not by the cost of luxuries, 
but rather by the price of bare necessi- 
ties—his own daughter, for instance, was 


getting only $75 a month, landladies 
were harsh and outside recreation ex- 
pensive. The difference between $75 and 


say $100 a month was sometimes the 
price of a girls’ soul—especially if she 
were a pretty girl. 

“T talked along in this way, and by 
and by I saw this man and his wife, un- 
der emotional stress, appeal to me for 
the means by which this safeguard could 
be wrapped around their own daughter, 
and they counted out into my hands the 
first yearly premium on an income policy 
of $25 a month for their child. They 
would not expose her for another single 
day to the hazards that threatened her.” 





WOULD LAPSE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
John H. Bair of Seattle, Wash., re- 
ported to the National Association that 
he thought the “Life Association News” 
subscriptions should be permitted to 
lapse the second half year if dues of 
members of local associations are not 
paid, 
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Scientific Program 
In Life Underwriting 


A REAL TEST IN EFFICIENCY 


writer Should Be Eyes of Fu- 
ture for His Client 


Considerable interest manifested 


in the address which was made by Dr. 


was 


George B. Van Arsdale, superintendent 
of the Educational Department of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, who 
spoke on “Some Points Scientific 
Programming in Life Underwriting” at 


on 


the convention of the Life Underwriters 
at Atlantic City. 
long it was exceedingly well prepared 
and contained a of 


While his address was 
number valuable 
points. In part, he said: 

“Raising the standard of life through 
life insurance” is the slogan of our con- 
vention, but the purpose of all our hu- 
man activities, commerce, industry, sci- 
ence and art, education and religion is 


to “raise the standard of life.” The in- 
stitution of life insurance has its distinct 
function in raising that standard. It will 
clarify our vision to make sure that we 
understand what that function is. 

“We should be encouraged to approach 
the task of programming our service by 
some evident modern tendencies, one of 
which is the increasing use of the ‘long 
look.’ The of 


prises and institutions, corporations and 


heads our great enter- 
colleges, universities, municipalities, state 
and national governments, are using the 
‘long look’ and building with great ob- 
jectives. 
ern practice is the foresight that men 
are exercising in providing against those 
contingencies that may their 
plans as well as preparing to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities that ‘the fu- 
ture offer. We building as 
never before, not only as to the mag- 


Another characteristic of mod- 


wreck 


may are 
nitude of our enterprises, but in the sci- 
ence and care with which through the 
‘long look’ we are safeguarding the fu- 
ture of our plans. Many of our largest 
corporations have plans for the exten- 
sion of their service, the development 
of the personnel of their organization 
and the source from which they will get 
their supplies for ten, fifteen and twenty 
years ahead. It is safe to say that as 
men in the aggregate plan big things for 
the future it will the indi- 
vidual to plan definite and big objectives 
for himself. Is it not surprising when 
we set our’minds to the task of pro- 
gramming in life underwriting to find 
how many things grow out of it? 


react upon 


Developing Business 

“Tt encompasses the objectives of the 
individual life. It forecasts the develop- 
ment of institutions, corporations and 
business enterprises. It requires the 
clear, long distance vision of the under- 
writer to foresee where break-downs 
may occur, where greater resources will 
be needed and scientifically to under- 
write these contingencies. The more a 
human life comes to have a program of 
definite objectives, the greater becomes 
the need for the science of programming 
the protection of these objectives. It is 
often the underwriter’s privilege not only 
to offer a program of protection, but to 
create the objectives which he himself 
underwrites. 

“Then what is the function of life in- 
surance in ‘raising the standard of life’ 
through programming? As the very 
name implies, to insure is to ‘make sure.’ 
Obviously we cannot make sure that a 


’ 


man’s objectives will be realized with- 
out knowing: 

“Men’s life objectives—what they are; 
how he plans to accomplish them; how 
far he has gone with his plans; what 
are his present and prospective resour- 
ces for the completion of those plans; 
what are the main points of hazard at 
which his plans may break down; are 
his plans within his capacity; is his ca- 
pacity greater than his plans? 

“It will be of interest to recall those 
things that had to be done in the his- 
tory of life insurance before the real life 
underwriter could come on the scene at 
all. The public must first have full con- 
fidence that the institution of Legal Re- 
serve Life Insurance was built on sound 
principles and equitably administered. 
That task has been completed and the 
public’s confidence is one hundred per 
cent. The actuaries have by their scien- 
tific calculations based on the records of 
many years and many lives made sure 
that their estimates of mortality and 
the interest earnings of money are de- 
pendable. The medical directors have by 
the care of their examinations and sci- 
entific observations more than confirmed 
the findings of the actuaries. The in- 
vestment departments have by their con- 
stant study of economic conditions and 
by the demands which they have im- 
posed upon those who want to bond 
their enterprises with Life Insurance 
funds, guaranteed the safety of money 
committed to Life Insurance companies. 
The standards and practices of these de- 
partments are built on established data 
of present facts and intelligent, but con- 
servative forecasts for the future. They 
use a program. The integrity of the 
institution of Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance is not questioned by the public to- 
day, and few, if any, sales are ever lost 
for lack of confidence that the com- 
panies have built a foundation of confi- 
dence here upon which the life under- 
writer may build with perfect assurance 
that what he contracts with his clients 
will be discharged by his company.” 


High Commissions Do 
Not Get Best Results 


ADDRESS OF ACTUARY KILGOUR 





Old Rebating and Small Net Incomes 
Recalled; Few Sales If Cost 
Is High 





D. E. Kilgour, actuary of the North 
American Life, Toronto, had for his sub- 
ject on Thursday afternoon “The Com- 
pany, the Agent, and the Policyholder 
from the Standpoint of the Company.” 
Mr. Kilgour began by saying that there 
was no place for State insurance in the 
United States or Canada. 

“A liberty-loving people do not wish 
to be coerced and we are no more likely 
to see State insurance in our time than 
we are to see the State go into the au- 
tomobile or other business which re- 
quires initiative and foresight,” he said. 
“We, therefore, accept this business of 
ours as something with which we are 
entrusted and which we must manage 
for the benefit of the people. So, I ask 
you in the first place to recognize this 
principle as fundamental. No law relat- 
ing to life insurance, no action of ours 


‘in our endeavor to improve our status, 


should be inspired by any other thought 
than that the policyholders’ interests are 
paramount and that what works out to 
their best interests must ultimately, if 
not immediately, be to our advantage. 


The Question of Remuneration 

He next took up a subject which par- 
ticularly interests agents—that of remu- 
neration. “I have sometimes thought 
that it would be preferable if we could 
remunerate the underwriter otherwise 
than by commission on premiums,” said 
he. “It is this very thing that differen- 
tiates the life underwriter from his 
brothers of the so-called learned profes- 
sions. The doctor is paid a fee by the 
patient whom he treats, but the service 





life insurance. 





THE OPEN ROAD 
To 
FINANCIAL 
INDEPEN DENCE 


The liberal agency contracts of 
the Home Life Insurance Company 
with the constant cooperation and 
efficient service of the Home Office 
offer the assurance of financial suc- 
cess to those men and women with 
the requisite character and ability 
who will devote themselves with 
energy and perseverance to the 
wider distribution of the benefits of 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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must be rendered whether the fee jg 
forthcoming or not. No doctor can be 
true to his profession if he declines that 
service. Furthermore, if he feels that he 
cannot render the service properly, he js 
in duty bound to call in one who is pre. 
sumably more able. Thus, service is the 
thing. Do not imagine that I place the 
doctor upon a higher pedestal than I do 
you men. What I do wish to emphasize 
is that the very method of remunerat- 
ing the agent, which appears to be the 
only feasible one that can be devised, 
places him at a disadvantage in com. 
parison with strictly professional men jp 
rendering disinterested service. Is it not 
immensely to your credit that notwith. 
standing this handicap, you are striy. 
ing through education and co-operation 
to professionalize your calling and that 
in all your deliberations you make ser. 
vice your watchword. Now the human 
side of this comparison is this, that while 
the life underwriter is paid by commis. 
sion and the doctor by fee, the fee of 
the latter becomes not infrequently 4 
commission, based on the size of the ap- 
pendix or of the purse, and the commis. 
sion of the agent is reduced to a mere 
pittance, as must be the case where the 
applicant is able to pay only a small 
premium. Nevertheless, the agent who 
thinks of his commission and not of the 
good of the applicant is recreant to his 
duty. 

“The size of the commission is also 
a matter of concern. You recall the 
days of high commissions. 
not after all the days of rebating and 
relatively small net incomes to the life 
underwriters? In economics we speak 
of the law of diminishing returns. There 
is a point, for instance, in the customs 
tariff, where a high duty prevents im 


ports and where the revenue in conse) 


quence suffers. You raise the price of 
a commodity and the people will not 
buy. So too in life insurance, the high 
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commission does not yield you the best) 


results. That commission which enables 
the company through its low expense 
rate and its dividend returns to make 
insurance attractive will in the end yield 
the most satisfactory returns to the un- 
derwriter. It is in order, I think, to 


ism between the company and the agent 
in this matter, because in reality even 
so far as their selfish interests are con- 
cerned they will be found to occupy 
common ground.” 


Other Points Discussed 

Mr. Kilgour also discussed life insur- 
ance premium taxation referring to the 
injustice of taxing trust funds; the high 
rate of lapsation, saying that the real 
work of conservation should be done in 
the field; raising the standard of living 
through life insurance, and the relations 
which should prevail between the actu- 
arial division and the field force. He 
stressed the necessity of good selection 
by the insurance agent. 





Standardization 


Of Association 
Methods 


W. C. Murray, president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Association of Life 
Underwriters and district manager of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life at Har- 
risburg, Pa., told the International Con- 
vention this week how the association 
of which he is head is run. He made 
this suggestion among others: 

“I wish to suggest that the National 
President appoint a committee of a suit- 
able number to standardize forms and 
methods with the idea of the National 
having same prepared and to be sold to 
the local associations for their use. This, 
I believe, would facilitate matters for 
both the National and the local associa 
tions. : 

“All statements for dues should be m 
the hands of the members exactly of 


the day they are due, and all unpaid | 


dues should be consistently followed up. 
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.| Life Standards Lifted 


be By Life Insurance 


i] GREATER MENTAL ENJOYMENTS 





hell Permits the Acquisition and Mainten- 
hel ance of Greater Material Substance, 


dol Says Prof. S. S. Huebner 





ate S, S. Huebner, Professor of Insurance, 


hell of the Wharton School of Finance and 


ed, Commerce, of the University of Penn- 
‘t ) sylvania, discussed “Raising the Stand- 







bard of Life Through Life Insurance,” 
at the convention of the Life Underwrit- 
ers, at Atlantic City. In part he said: 
‘Regarding the raising of both the ma- 
terial and cultural standards of life, Life 
Insurance should be viewed as a great 





PROF. S. S. HUEBNER 


creative force. As a single institution, 
' it has no peer, save only the home and 
our educational system, in its creative 


un- : ; : 

tg bower for constructive good in the in- 
gon: ) terest of efficient and happy living. It 
gent is. therefore regrettable that we—its 
cal friends—have for so many years been 
pee in the habit of emphasizing Life Insur- 


y | ance as a most intangible and altruistic 
’ © service, and one intended almost alto- 
gether for the protection of widows and 
orphans. 


isur: “This mental attitude is all wrong. 
the > Unless it is changed, we need feel no 
high | surprise if the average layman continues 
real}. to regard life insurance as a more or 
re in}. less vague and negative proposition—one 
iving | that is connected only remotely, if at 
tions all, with his personal advancement and 
actu. | happiness. Life insurance is not intan- 
He |) gible and vague. On the contrary, it is 
ction |) 4 very definite proposition, the very pur- 


pose of which is to render tangible and 
definite the intangible and indefinite ele- 
ments of life. It is not altruistic in the 
sense that its purchase should invite spe- 
cial commendation as compared with the 
purchase of other economic products. 
Instead, its purchase is just plain com- 
mon sense from a business standpoint, 





Cen- and just plain decency and justice when 
Life a dependent family is at stake,—an ethi- 
er of cal duty of the husband, a wife’s right, 
Har- and a child’s claim. Nor should our view 
Con- of life insurance protection be limited 
‘ation {0 protection of widows and_ orphans 
pa only, although that mission of life in- 
surance is all-important. The concept 

tional By: much broader in that it should also 
per: € extended to the insured—premium 
po” payer—himself. In other words, a more 
soul alanced emphasis is required. Ninety- 
Hd to tight per cent. of human adults are 
This, — wrong financially and are little 
for etter than financial weaklings. They 
Lociae need to be protected through the life 
surance method against their own fail- 

ye in @ USS With respect to saving, investment, 
y on y the orderly and wise arrangement 
pai =, mele monetary affairs. The protec- 
up. We influence of life insurance extends 


Urges Propaganda 
To Women of Country 


INSURANCE IS NOT UNDERSTOOD 





A Successful Producer for Northwestern 
National Life, in Texas, Favors Edu- 
cational Campaign by Companies 





A general educational campaign, di- 
rected to the women of America, and 
financed from a common fund of the 
different insurance companies, for the 
purpose of presenting the message of life 
insurance to them, was the outstanding 
thought of an interesting and informative 
address by Mrs. G. A. Ralls, leading pro- 
ducer of the Northwestern National Life 
in the state of Texas, at the convention 
on Wednesday. Mrs. Ralls represents 
Cravens, Dargan & Co., general agents 
for the Northwestern National in Texas. 
Her remarks were in part as follows: 

“For some time, I have been studying 
from every angle the part that women 
play in life—the insurance of life, or life 
insurance. I find that it might be said 
that there is not a place on earth or 
Heaven, if it affects life insurance, with- 
out there being a woman in it. It is time 
for the life insurance salesman to give 
thought to and take account of the fact 
that behind, around, above and below al- 
most every life insurance sales situation 
the solicitor faces there is affecting the 
outcome some woman. 

Beneficiaries Mostly Women 

“As direct beneficiaries, in the first 
place, women have in their favor over 
52% of all the insurance in force in 
America today, or over forty billion in 
their capacity as wives. Twenty-five per 
cent. is made payable to dependents; 
probably most of these are mothers. 
More than 3/10% is made payable to chil- 
dren. All of which means that woman is 
involved in some 75% of all the life in- 
enrance that was sold vesterday of all 
that will be sold tomorrow. If we sales- 
men are writing fiftv million a day, that 
means that forty million of this insurance 
involves a relationship with the women of 
this country. They are the beneficiaries. 
The average home woman does not get 
from a life insurance representative. in 
her whole life time. a solid hour’s serious 
discussion about life insurance. From 








beyond wife and children. It applies to 
the insured himself, enabling him to live 
more fully, materially and culturally, 
both before as well as following retire- 
ment from active work. 
Builds Character 

“Life insurance emphasizes responsi- 
bility and builds character. It repre- 
sents man’s noblest expression of eco- 
nomic protection of dependents. But 
through its creative force it also pro- 
tects and benefits the insured himself in 
his economic pursuits. And the benefits 
of this self-protection of the insured are 
bound, in turn, to be reflected to all 
members of the household. Life Insur- 
ance represents the insuring of time, 
should we be denied the same to accom- 
plish our economic purposes. But if we 
are given the necessary time, it helps us 
creatively in our pursuit of those pur- 
poses. Life insurance is a secure bridge 
between the sentimental and the practi- 
cal sides of family life. It ties together 
the present and the succeeding gener- 
ations. Progress in the standard of liv- 
ing is gradual and not sudden. The 
outstanding feature of our life value is 
its perpetuation into the next generation. 
That is the lasting thing about our life 
value; its endurance through succeeding 
generations as contrasted with the fleet- 
ing nature of material property. It is 
here that life insurance serves, from an 
economic standpoint, to link together 
the past with the present and the pres- 
ent with the future, making the stand- 
ard of life for each generation fuller and 
better balanced than its predecessor.” 


what she hears the neighbors say, and 
from what she reads, remember, come her 
impressions. We need, therefore, Mr. 
Home Office Man, women on the adver- 
tising, circular letter and production staff 
of this country. Why? Because women 
best understand, best know how to say it 
in the language of their kind, best know 
how to make attractive things designed 
for the general education of women—a 
child can recognize man language in all 
the literature life insurance companies 
offer the public. 

“Another thought, if the life insurance 
companies of America would contribute 
only one cent for every thousand in force 
to a common fund and devote all that to 
a general propaganda directed solely to 
wemen of America, the results would be 
so stupendous that the following year 
they would appropriate five times as much. 
Why? Because every time you educate 
one woman and make her a convert to 
the life insurance cause, you have started 
in operation an endless chain of friendly 
thought in our favor, and from genera- 
tion to generation she will instill in the 
minds of her offspring this same friendly 
thought. 

Need of More Insurance Articles 

“By so using money in propaganda 
American women have come to believe 
that Ivory soap is ninety-nine and forty- 
four one-hundredths pure; the same 
method will make them believe that life 
insurance is 100% good. 

“Leading women of my city told me 
upon inquiry that they have yet to find in 
the magazines read by women an article 
on life insurance. Inquiring at news- 
stands regarding September magazines I 
found that women read in the main the 
following: Home Beautiful, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Good Housekeeping, Vogue, et cetera. 

“By leafing through those magazines 
this month you will find articles that tell 
the women how to make their homes 
more beautiful, how to cook and serve 
their food in the most appetizing manner, 
how to make and care for their lovely 
clothes, how to feed and clothe their ba- 
bies—articles that amuse them with pleas- 
ant stories of travel, and fiction where 
everyone’s dreams come true. But there 
is not one article that warns the woman 
that there may come a time when she will 
have to give up her “home beautiful” to 
the holder of the mortgage; that there 
may come a time when it will not be a 
question of how appetizingly to cook the 
food but of how to get the food to cook; 
a question of how to buy only the nec- 
essary clothes; that there may come a 
time when even the baby will be hungry 
and cold, and she faces the fact that the 
splendid dreams she has dreamed for her- 
self and babies can never come true. In 
not one of these magazines is there to be 
found any reading article about the best 
friend of the American family—life in- 
surance. Upon the printed page in these 
magazines, therefore, we must put stories, 
articles and discussion that women will 
read in language that they understand, 
giving them the thoughts that we want 
them to have. I submit to you that there 
exists in this country at this time no or- 
ganized effort to get across to the Amer- 
ican women things she should know about 
our institution. Therein lies an undis- 
covered country of propaganda and edu- 
cation into whose territory we need to 
move in a body and take possession of 
the land and the fullness thereof. 

“All these things being true, we are 
brought to the major question: What is 
in the mind of this woman that we want 
to educate? We must get the answer 
from the woman herself. Having mailed 
an extensive questionnaire to representa- 
tive Texas women before preparing this 
address, T now present you some of the 
results of the investigation of the state of 
mind of onr women. This investigation 
T conducted not only by questionnaire, but 
also by interviewing women without num- 
ber; scrubwomen, teachers. wives, moth- 
ers. doctors, lawvers, dentists, women in 
hich states and low states. 

Mrs. Ralls went on to sav that all of 
these peonle had a rather vaene notion 
of the true significance of life insurance, 


Co-operating With 
Other Organizations 


REPORT OF EDWARD A. WOODS 








Leading Pittsburgh Agent Tells of Con- 
ferences with Trust Companies, 
Universities and Others 





A report of the committee on activities 
in co-operation with other organizations 
was made by Edward A. Woods, chair- 
man of the committee, at the conven- 
tion of the Life Underwriters at Atlan- 
tic City. Years ago the activities of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers ceased to be only those of self-in- 
terest and became increasingly those of 
co-operation with other institutions, ex- 
tending the influence of life insurance 
and particularly, of life underwriters’ as- 
sociations throughout the country into 
an ever-widening circle. Mr. Woods in 
addressing the convention stated that 
“the scope of this activity includes ad- 
dressing of meetings of life underwriters 
and trust company officials, consulting 
and corresponding with local and distant 
trust companies and life insurance com- 
panies as well as furthering the co-oper- 
ative work with the Committee on Life 
Insurance Trusts of the American Bank- 
ers Association, and assisting in the 
preparation and distribution of adver- 
tisements and articles on Life Insurance 
Trusts through the insurance and bank- 
ing journals. 

“It would be difficult to state how 
many meetings of life underwriters and 
trust company officials, held at the in- 
stance of either life underwriters as- 
sociations or trust companies, or jointly, 
have been participated in during the past 
year throughout the country. Many 
meetings have been addressed on this 
subject of which we have no record but 
your chairman and the members of the 
committee have addressed meetings in 
many cities, attended in some instances 
by life underwriters only, but, in many 
instances, by life underwriters and trust 
company people as well as representa- 
tive business men.” 

In speaking of the co-operation with 
Harvard University, Mr. Woods stated 
that the chairman of the committee had 
been designated to take charge of the 
effort to assist the Graduate School of 

3usiness Administration of Harvard 
University in procuring and housing in 
the $5,000,000 fire-proof library building 
there, provided by the munificence of 
George F. Baker, a complete Insurance 
Library as well as a complete Library 
on Salesmanship. 

In this connection, the chairman has 
enlisted the active interest of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, the 
Association of Life Agency Officers, the 
American Life Convention and the In- 
surance Commissioners of the country 
to procure and, in many instances, save 
valuable Life Insurance books and pub- 
lications that otherwise might become 
lost or dissipated and, so, assist Har- 
vard University in having not only the 
greatest business library in the world 
but the most complete Insurance Li- 
brary and Salesmanship Library any- 
where. The advantage of this is obvi- 
ous—to have gathered in one literary 
center a larger library on these two im- 
portant subjects than elsewhere in the 
world, instead of having these books 
scattered in manv different places, some- 
times difficult of access, will be a per- 
manent contribution to the cause of Life 
Insurance and Salesmanship. 








a certain professional woman declaring 
it to be a poor investment. One of those 
answering the questionnaire had never 
even heard of endowment insurance. 
This, said Mrs. Ralls in conclusion, 
showed quite clearly the need of a gen- 
eral propaganda to the women of the 
country. 
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Course in Insurance 
History To Be Given 


TO. SHOW ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
Edwin F. Kopf, Sunes Instructor in In- 
surance Statistics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, to Conduct Course 


The new School for Social Research, 
405-409 West 23rd Street, New York 
City, is to have a course in insurance, 
starting in October, under the direction 
of Edwin W. Kopf, who was instructor 
in insurance statistics at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1922. The subject of the course 
will be “Insurance History of the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries.” 

This course is designed to promote an 
understanding of the facts of insurance 
history, and of directly related events 
in industrial, financial, political and le- 
gal history. An attempt will be made 
to establish the historical background of 
contemporary insurance institutions and 
to define the aims and services of nine- 
teenth century insurance pioneers. The 
early lectures will deal with the primi- 
tive forms of coverage which were af 
terward  institutionalized—marine, fire, 
life and disability insurance. The evo- 
lution of insurance practice will then be 
traced on relation to changes in socio- 
logical jurisprudence; in welfare and 
monetary economics including changing 
aspects of risk, interest, profit, and mon- 
etary practice; and in the mechanism 
and philosophy of government. 

Following are some of the situations 
in insurance history that will be treated: 
3ritish life insurance and the essential 
services of Price, Morgan and Babbage; 
history, services and status of British 
Friendly Societies; Anthony Ashley 
Cooper’s contributions to welfare eco 
nomics and insurance; Neison and the 
growth of disability insurance; Henry 
Harben and the development of weekly 
premium insurance; the rise of insurance 


Criticizes Contests 
for Number of “Apps.” 


AGENT CANNOT GIVE SERVICE 


C. O. Fischer, in Talk on Relation of 
Agent to Company and Public, 
Extols Agents’ Functions 
Chester O. Fischer, an agent from Pe- 
oria, IIL, who gave an inspirational talk 
on the relations of the life insurance 
company, the agent and the policyholder 
from the viewpoint of the agent, took 
occasion to criticize some of the contests 
conducted by life agents to see who 
could write the largest number of ap- 
plications in a single day. He said that 
under such conditions no agent could 
give the adequate service about which 

he talks so much, to his client. 

Speaking about the professional 
tivities of life agents, Mr. 
in part: 

“His profession is 
salesmanship. He is selling the intan- 
gible. He is working out life’s plans. 
Hle must realize that oftentimes a lack 


ac- 
Fischer said 


one of creative 


medicine, 1850 to date; developments and 
services of the actuarial profession; 
Inanagement theory and practice in in- 
surance, 1857 to date; Elizur Wright and 
his services to American life insurance, 
with review of life insurance progress 
since Wright; Marx, Lasalle and Bis- 
marck in relation to German political 
philosophy, social jurisprudence and so- 
cial insurance. 

The lecturer, Mr. Kopf, has been con- 
nected with the actuarial and _ statistical 
departments of the Prudential and the 
Metropolitan Life. He was also a fel- 
low of the Casualty Actuarial Society, 
1914. 

The will meet) on Thursday 
evenings, from &:20 to 9:50 p.m. Spe- 
cial arrangements may be made with the 
class manaver. 


classes 


of interest is displayed by ‘the insuring 
public because of the use of technical 
terms and statistics, These tabulations 
and figures sometimes reach the stage 
where one is reminded of,the great dis- 
covery recently made by one versed in 
this lore to the effect that. if all the 
mosquitoes in America were placed end 
to end they would probably bite each 
others tails off. He must know that 
there have been times when the policy- 
holder has been disillusioned by some 
thoughtless or wilfully malicious practice 
on the part of some life underwriter. 
He must realize that there have been 
times when cause has been given for 
loss of confidence. I trust that no of- 
fense will be taken if I inject at this 
time a thought, which I think voices the 
sentiment of this great body of life un- 
derwriters, the thought that we have 
perhaps during the past few years en- 
gaged in certain practices which have 
caused the insuring public to wonder 
about our professional hopes and ambi- 
tions, our aspiration to be considered 
counsellor and adviser, 

“! have reference to certain contests 
which have been featured by companies 
and individuals, campaigns for the pur- 


pose of seeing who could write the 
greatest number of applications in a 
month or a week or a day. Can you 


picture the doctor, the lawyer and the 
architect indulging in any such competi- 
tion? Can any real service or counsel be 
given when fifty or one hundred appli- 
cations are written in a day’s time? Is 
it not logical to keep these contests 
within the agency offices? Let us, as 
we cross the threshold and enter upon 
the outside work for the day, go forth 
as missionaries, preaching the service 
and benefits of life insurance, showing 
what life insurance can do in the way 
of assuring the successful performance 
of life’s most treasured plans and hopes, 


dismissing from all consideration those 
primarily selfish interests. 
“The life underwriter is becoming 


aware of the fact that what the folks 
about him, who rely on him for advice 
and counsel; desire most is an honest, 
conscientious, understandable  explana- 
tion of what life insurance can do for 
them. They want to know how they 
can utilize it to assist them in carrying 
out their life plans. When they invest 
in a life insurance contract they are sac- 
rificing present comforts and advantages 
for the future welfare and well-being of 
their loved ones. It is an altruistic 
proposition,” 


“Charlie” Gilman Makes 
Characteristic Report 
To Jones 


Charles C. Gilman, famous 
agent and wit, was one of the volunteers 
to help Frank L. Jones, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in organization work. He made a 
charaeteristic report to President Jones 
reading as follows: 





“Tl have visited more associations out- 
side. of New England than within its 
confines, but I presume I receive no 
credit for this. 1 did go to Springfield, 
Mass., where we had an excellent meet- 


ing in January, and from all indications © 


the Association there was in a prosper- 
ous and healthy condition. I attempted 
to make arrangements with Worcester, 
but never heard anything definite from 
them after some correspondence. T have 
had -some communication with different 
men in Lawrence, in regard to starting 
a new Association, but. without success, 

“Tf any credit is given to associations 
outside of this district, I might mention 
that | have spoken in Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Albany, New York, 
Bangor, and Portland, Me. While these 
were not within my territorial limits, I 
feel that T was making some contribu- 
tion to the cause of the National Asso- 
ciation by these visits.” 








STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED 1844 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


A mutual company with over eighty years of unfailing 
service—a low net cost history—liberal, flexible policy con- 
tracts—a good company for policyholders and beneficiaries. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Agency Managers’ 
Duties Discussed 


NEED PLANS FOR THEIR WORK 


J. M. Holcombe, Jr., Gives Interesting 
Address on Subject and Solicitations 
of Agents; Job a Big One 


The chairman of the Managers’ Ses- 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
Life Sales 
During the past few 





sion was John 
of the 
Bureau. 


manager Insurance 
Research 
years nearly 500 agencies have been visi- 
ted in this country and Canada, for the 
purpose of ascertaining, by personal dis- 
cussion, the problems which the man- 





JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, JR. 


the 
for 


facing and 
devised 


agers of agencies 
means which they 
handling them. 

Mr. Holcombe commented on the lack 
of study which has been put upon the 
job of the manager. He compared the 
enormous amount of material which has 
been turned out in recent years for the 
assistance of soliciting agents with the 
very small amount of material which 
had been turned out for the managers. 
He said that the bureau’s investigation 
had convinced the men who made these 
investivations of the fact that, unless the 
manager of an agency knew how to per- 
form his part of the selling process, the 
soliciting agent was put at a serious dis- 
advantage, 

He laid particular emphasis on the 
fact that whereas the job of soliciting 
agents had been analyzed in such a way 
as to prove that a plan was necessary 
for their work, yet many managers were 
endeavoring to run their agencies with- 
out any plan at all. Such a plan should 
include the amount of time which the 
manager would give to various things— 
personal solicitation, securing of new 
men, supervision of new men, office 
training of new men, relation with cash- 
ier’s department, ete. 

Job a Big One 

Mr. Holcombe stated that many mana- 
gers felt that their job was not one in 
which scientific management had any 
part, but he said that he always noticed 
that managers felt that their job was 
a big one. Many of them feel that they 
are constantly snowed under by the 
number of things demanding their at- 
tention. All of which proves, in the 
opinion of Mr. Holcombe, that they 
needed a plan for their work. 

“We have asked many managers,” 
said Mr. Holcombe, “what their plan 
for the next year was. In most cases 
we have received an answer which, when 
analyzed, meant comparatively little. We 
feel that the manager of an agency has 
@ job of sufficient importance and mag- 
nitude so that he owes it to himself,, to 


are 
have 


The Farmer’s Life 
Insurance Message 


MUST USE PLAIN LANGUAGE 


Ralph A. Trubey Says Unselfish Service 
Plays a Prominent Part Among 
Rural People 


“Carrying the Life Insurance Message 
to the Country Man” was the topic of 
an address of Ralph 
ger of the Guardian 
North Dakota, at the 
Life Underwriters at 


A. Trubey, mana- 

Life, at Fargo, 
convention of the 
Atlantic City. Mr. 
Trubey couched his address in simple 
language and in part said: “As a prem- 
ise to any thought of the Life Insur- 
ance message among the workers of the 
soil you must place understandable lan- 
guage. The farmer will hear no message 


that is above his shoulders nor coun- 


interview by a_ salesman 


who cannot meet him on his own plane. 


tenance any 


He who would desire to seek rural bus- 
iness must know the rural mind, speak 
his language and converse with the tiller 
of the soil about his own peculiar prob- 
lems. Farmers are by reason of their 
seeming isolation always pleased to see 
you if you present your business in a 
friendly way and know something of 
their intimate affairs. No person in the 
world enjoys getting the other fellow’s 
viewpoint about his own particular busi- 
ness as does the American farmer. He 
may not agree with your ideas of crops, 
prices and control of plant diseases, but 
he likes to get your reaction and this 
approach serves to break down any bar- 
rier that may have been raised and gives 
you the necessary entree to present your 
message of life insurance. This I term 
the intelligent approach among. rural 
men. 

“The second step in carrying our mes- 
sage to the rural folks is a thorough 
knowledge of the business in which we 
are engaged. Contrary to the opimion 
commonly held, the man at the plow 
knows far more about life insurance 
than we ordinarily credit him with un- 
derstanding. Add to this his natural sus- 
picion of anyone trying to sell him any 
commodity or service and you readily 
see that it is only a life insurance man 


who has intellect and knowledge that 
can appeal to the farmer’s better in- 
stincts. 


“The third factor, and last, in being 
able to get across a life insurance mes- 
sage is the much used and abused hu- 
man factor we term service.  Trite 
though it is, heralded from one coast to 
another and back again by our noon- 
day luncheon clubs, schools and colleges, 
yet nowhere have we the opportunity 
for unselfish service as we do among 
rural people. At this juncture I feel it 
incumbent upon me to state that your 
plan of service must start when the pol- 
icy is delivered which should never be 
mailed but personally handed the in- 
sured. Show him then the extension fea- 
tures which he may need to use for sea- 
sonal or marketing reasons. Point to the 
increase values as he makes his yearly 
deposits, and explain the outstanding 
things that you stressed when you took 
his application.” 








his company, and to his agency to lay 
out a plan a month in advance and a 
year in advance. Few agencies have yet 
done this.” 

Mr. Holcombe also commented on the 
fact that many agencies were so small 
and so young that the manager of the 
agency must of necessity give a large 
amount of his attention to personal pro- 
duction. But, as the agency grows, the 
amount of time left for personal pro- 
duction must of necessity decrease. It 
is during that process of changing from 
a personal producer to a manager of an 
agency that the incumbent will prove 
whether he is up to the job or not, 





Improved Methods of 
Life Insurance Sales 


SALES METHODS ARE RAISED 


Considerable Progress Noted in the Ele- 
vation of the Standard of Business 


Says C. J. Rockwell of Chicago 


“Raising the Appreciation of Life In- 
surance by Sales Methods” 
was the subject of an address made by 
Charles J. Rockwell, director of the 
Rockwell School of Life Insurance, of 
Chicago, at the Life Underwriters con- 
vention at Atlantic City. In part, he 
There can be no question but 
that the elevation of a high standard of 
thinking, the insistence upon adherence 


Improved 


“or 


said: 


to a recognized code of ethics and the 
constant effort to expand the horizon of 
its service capacity dignifies any calling. 
The sanctity of the priesthood, the re- 
spect for the law and the confidence in 
the not only have 
their origin in the standards and ethics 
set up for the calling, but they are actu- 
ally upheld by the persistence of those 
in these 


medical profession 


callings in their 
Any calling thus established in 


public opinion classifies any of its mem- 


adhering to 
ideals. 


bers in the judgement of strangers to 
them, and secures for them the respect 
felt for, and the judgment held of, the 
calling itself. Not only this but such call- 
ings attract to them largely those able 
to meet their standard for entrance 
who are willing to adhere to their rigid 
code of ethics—and who eagerly seek 
the opportunity it promises to. satisfy 
their desire for increased social service. 
“But it is one thing to establish high 
standards in all sincerity and quite an- 


Life Insurance And 
The Nation’s Prosperity 


(Continued from page 10) 


T will leave to others on this occasion 
the happy privilege of enlarging on the 
manner in which this great business 
ministers to the higher life, how it civi- 
lizes as it proceeds, how it has been 
the efficient instrument in leading mil- 
lions of our people to put the golden rule 
into practical effect, and how in the 
wake of its unprecedented success have 
appeared hope, peace, gratitude—those 
comforting emotions—the possession of 
which helps us indeed to sense the near 
ness and reality of the Divine Presence 
itself. 

“No life insurance man who has seri 
ously addressed himself to his high call 
ing can be unconscious of the fact that 
the stupendous growth of the institu- 
tion is due mainly to the appeal it 
makes to the humanities. No other bus 
iness so arouses the conscience of men. 
In driving home the principles of thrift, 
life insurance refines the doctrine, tak 
ing from it none of those wholesome at- 
tributes which have made it classic, but 
giving it richer character by treating it 
with the virtue of unselfishness 

“We know. as we frankly claim the 
stabilizing influence which this great in 
stitution—composed of companies, agents 
and policvholders—has on the economic 
and political foundations of our social 
order, that, in addition, it is working and 
will ever work to answer human needs. 
This is the law of its beine and, while 
we may view with satisfaction and pro 
claim with emphasis its favorable rela- 
tion to material prosperity, we may be 
sure that by reason of its close contact 
with the intimate affairs of men, it will 
lose no opportunity to raise the moral 
tone of the social conscience and to im- 
prove the civilization with which it keeps 
in step.” 


other thing to convince others of this, 
and to create in public opinion an un- 
shakable and a deep-seated 
appreciation that will express itself, in 
a higher regard We 
judge much by externals and. sometimes 


conviction 


for our efforts. 


by factors not essential to the idea pre- 
sented. Every idea has associated with 
it other ideas which tincture it, and it 
is on this combined impression that we 
form our judgments, which, after cor- 
roboration by repeated experiences, be- 
come fixed convictions. 


Actual Way 


“The actual way in which a calling is 
pursued and the daily practices of its 
members cannot help but influence pub- 
lic judgment on it. Pursued in a slov- 
enly way, the service rendered perfunc- 
tory and uncertain, and tendered offen- 





CHARLES J. ROCKWELL 


sively, no calling can hope to have its 
ideals accepted by those who have been 
exposed to such experiences. My con- 
viction then is that our daily sales ac- 
tivity can favorably or harmfully affect 
public appreciation of the institution of 
life insurance. In us our neighbors see 
life insurance service exemplified, and 
by us they will judge it. Not on its pos- 
sibilities or potentialities—not on its con- 


ceded merits—not on its instances of 
value—but as tinctured by the ideas we 
build around it in our personal pros- 


pects’ minds.” 


Guardian Life 
Brides Get Roses 
From T. L. Hansen 


At the banquet of the Guardian Life 
at the Ritz Hotel in Atlantic City on 
Tuesday night, Vice President T. Louis 
Hansen, who was toastmaster, pulled off 
a novelty. 

Arising, he said that a number of the 
agents of the company had entered the 
bonds of matrimony since the meeting 
last year and, one by one, he read off 
their names and asked them to step to 
the head table. 

As they did so the orchestra played the 
wedding march and each bride was pre- 
sented with a large bouquet of roses. 

There were seven of these couples, one 
of which, by the way, Mr. and Mrs. John 
C. McNamara, Jr. 


Chas. G. Taylor 
Is Convention 
Guest and Speaker 


Charles G. Taylor, assistant manager 
and actuary of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, was another guest 
of the Inter-National Association, who 
was called to the platform today. He 
made a short, eloquent, happy and in- 
spiring talk. 
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Committee Report on 
Local Ass’n Practices 


MANY RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 


Eleven Organizations Have Made Great 
Progress in Past Twelve Months 
and Increased Service 


Ry Wiles: A: Beels; Chelenen of the 
Committee 


To the close reader, this report in 
some respects will appear a repetition of 
suggestions that were made and points 
that were brought out at the annual con- 
vention last year in the report of Chair- 
man Hamlin of the Committee on Stand- 
ardized Dues and in the discussion that 
This must nec- 
essarily be, for some of those points 


that report engendered. 


need urging today quite as much as they 
did last year. We thought them last 
year; this year we know them to be es- 
sential because the twelve months has 
given us much to prove them. 

It was evident to the Trustees that the 
work so well initiated and carried for- 
ward last year by Mr. Hamlin’s commit- 
tee was only begun, so the work of the 
committee was continued. 
scope, 


Its possible 
however, had widened and _ the 
limited field given it last year was en- 
larged as was its title to embrace all 
local association practices and activities. 
The work of your committee this year 
has been chiefly investigatory, deliber- 
ative and recommendatory so that there 
might be presented to you at this time 
a distillation of the observed practices 
of various associations and the lessons 
that might beneficially be drawn from 
them. 

This work is based upon information 
from four principal sources: (1) The ex- 
perience and general knowledge of as- 
sociation work and activities of Mr. 
Hamlin and Mr. Logan; (2) Upon the 
experience of the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent in the field; (3) Upon ideas, sug- 
gestions and experiences of the Presi- 
dent’s National Field Assistants; (4) 
Upon information gleaned by corre- 
spondence, reports of associations and 
especially a recently submitted question- 
naire. Because of the nature of the 
subject there will be found in this re- 
port, not a duplication but a reiteration 
of, certain phases of the subjects dis- 
cussed in the report of the Assistant 
to the President. 
Evidences of Definite 

Secretaries 

It is a great satisfaction to note the 
progress that local associations have 
made in twelve months in catching the 
vision of greater service and beginning 
to live up to those possibilities. There 
is ample evidence of this. At the be- 
ginning of 1925, there were three asso- 
ciations employing paid secretaries. To- 
day there are eleven. When an associa- 
tion raises enough money to justify a 
paid secretary and permanent headquar- 
ters, its members are going to receive an 
increased service. 

Contact Sheets 

In January, 19255, three associations 
(not the same three, however,) were is- 
suing contact-sheets or bulletins. Today 
there are forty and probably more. 

State Associations 

At the beginning of 1925 there were 
two of the newer type of State associa- 
tions (federations of local associations 
within the State). There are now seven. 

Dues 

When Mr. Hamlin presented his re- 
port early in 1925 to the Trustees of the 
National Association, it showed the av- 
erage dues paid by general agents was 
$8.21. In May, 1926, a little over a year 
later, the average dues paid by general 
agents had risen 80%, being $14.80. At 
the same time, the dues of solicitors in 
these associations have increased from 
an average dues of $5.99 to $8.22, an in- 


Progress—Paid 


crease of 37%, so that, on an average 
now, the solicitors are paying as much 
as the general agents paid before. There 
has been an increase in the average rate 
of non-resident dues of 30%, resting now 
at $4.69. 

This means that the membership of 
the National Association raised between 
$25,000 and $30,000 more for local work 
in its associations through increased dues 
than in the previous twelve months. 

New Associations 

- To some, having these facts in mind, it 
may seem strange that the number of 
members has substantially increased as 
shown in President Jones’ and Secre- 
tary Ensign’s reports. The number of 
local associations has been increased by 
over thirty, bringing the total number 
of affiliated associations to something 
over 190. 

The new associations have added about 
1,000 new members and practically every 
one of these new associations has the 
Standard “ie of $12.00 a year for so- 
licitors and $24.00 upward for general 
agents. Consequently these additional as- 
sociations come into existence adequate- 
ly financed. Their problems will be to 
spend this revenue wisely and produc- 
tively for their members. 

Older Associations 

Many of the older associations have 
reorganized upon the standard dues basis. 
With one or two exceptions, where per- 
haps special local conditions affected the 
matter, there has been coincident with 
the increase in dues, a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of members. This 
committee does not mean to draw the 
conclusion that simply an increase in 
dues will automatically increase the 
membership, but it is our firm conviction 
that it proves that underwriters are will- 
ing to pay for a broader association ser- 
vice than they have had and will be- 
long to an association that charges them 
sufficient to give them that service. 

Dues and Deaths 

In this regard it is interesting to note 
that in the thirteen associations which 
went out of existence between the end 
of 1924 and May, 1926, the average rate 
of dues was $4. 57, while not a single as- 
sociation, which had dues of $10.00 or 
over, died. 

A Recipe and a Warning 

Toward the close of the convention 
session last year devoted to organization 
problems, the question was asked: “How 
can an association increase its dues from 
$1.00 a year to $12.00 and not lose mem- 
bers?” Chairman Hamlin replied: “Pres- 
ident Clegg says, ‘Give them more.’ If 
you attempt to increase the dues, be sure 
you increase the service you give more 
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than you increase the dues.” Those sen- 
timents are so sound, they should have a 
place in this report. They need espe- 
cially to be heeded by associations which 
increase their dues. 

Summary of Recommendations 


Our definite recommendations, based 
on the preceding detailed report, are as 
follows: 

1. That the work of the Committee 
on Local Association Practices be con- 
tinued along the lines which it has been 
pursuing. 

2. That there be conveyed officially 
to presidents, secretaries and _ national 
executive committeemen in an_ official 
bulletin the following recommendations: 

(a) ‘That officers of local associations 
are urged to give prompt, closer, and 
more business-like attention to inquiries 
and official correspondence from the Na- 
tional Association and to maintain at all 
times a closer contact so that the Na- 
tional Association can more fully serve 
their association. 

(b) That the National Association be- 
lieves that great strides can be made 
and much benefit had through a greater 
standardization of the practices and 
methods of local associations and urges 
particular attention to: 

1. Standard Program of Work. 

2. A Financial Budget. 

3. Adequate revenue from proper 
dues. 

4. Standard by-laws and form of 
organization, where neded. 

5. Compliance and co- operation with 
certain standardized projects such 
as essay contests in schools, ini- 
tiation ceremony, membership 
campaigns, etc., as these may be 
worked out and suggested. 

6. Change of by-laws to make the 
official year of the local associa- 
tion to begin in May or June of 
each year and continuing the fis- 
cal year so that it runs from Jan- 
uary to January. 

3. That a committee be authorized to 
prepare a brief and formal “charge” to 
be delivered to new members upon ad- 
mission to local associations, indicating 
what the asseciation stands for and what 
the obligations of membership are. This 
report to be completed so that this may 
be sent out to all local associations be- 
fore January first. 

4. That a committee be appointed, of 
whom the Assistant to the Wresident 
shall be a member, to prepare a set of 
standard forms, records, etc., which can 
either be furnished at cost to local as- 
sociations or recommended to them for 
their use. 

5. That a committee be named to pre- 
pare for essay contests which shall be 
held simultaneously in all associations, 
the local association to furnish local 
money prizes for the local winners, the 
National to appropriate additional na- 
tional prizes to be awarded to the three 
or four best of these local winners. 

6. That some action be taken toward 
forwarding the idea of a practical Na- 
tional Speakers’ Bureau. 

7. That the National work out a plan 
whereby it can furnish to local asso- 
ciations in quantity at cost, reprints of 
inexpensive publications, charts and sim- 
ilar aids in selling, for local associations 
to send out to their members as a part 
of their service to them. 

8. That this Executive Committee de- 
termine upon certain main lines of ac- 
tivity for the coming year as a sort of 
National Program of Work and that all 
local associations be encouraged to give 
special attention to these projects local- 
ly, thus tuning in some of the work of 
all local associations with the National’s 
efforts. 

9. That the experiment in the Rural 
membership idea authorized last year be 
definitely made this year in the connec- 
tion with some willing State Association 
and that the Assistant to the President 
be definitely charged with the responsi- 
bility. 

10. That the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, in conjunction with the Committee 
on Local Association Practices, be in- 
structed to make a study of certain other 
selected national organizations and the 
methods employed by them with a view 
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of recommending to the National any 
desirable features applicable to its work. 

ll. That the Officials’ Conference be 
made a fixed part of every convention 
program. 

12. That a committee be named to 
give further consideration to the mat- 
ter of regional conferences or meetings 
of the executive committee and be pre- 
pared to report its suggestions at the 
mid-year meeting of this committee. 

13. That this Executive Committee 
decline in the future to accept for affili- 
ation any new association which does 
not meet the standard minimum dues of 
$12.00 a year for solicitors, and that the 
desirability of adequate revenue be im- 
pressed continually upon associations al- 
ready affiliated. 

14. That still further encouragement 
be extended to states having three or 
more local associations to organize a 
state association and that a definite tie- 
up with the National Association be 
worked out for these state associations. 

15. That the present plan of National 
Field Assistants be continued and 
strengthened. 

16. That as far as Organization Work 
is concerned that the chief emphasis be 
placed this year on consolidation and 
strengthening of organizations now in 
existence. 


Miss Tulsa 
Is Easily 
Recognized 


Insurance men in the hotels at Atlantic 
City attending conventions were busy 
trying to identify celebrities such as Nor- 
ma Talmadge, who is at the Ritz, and a 
number of other theatrical or movie 
people. 

When Miss Tulsa walked across the 
lobby of the Traymore, however, there 
was no doubt as to her identity as over 
her shoulders was a tremendous white 
banner bearing her name, as winner of 
the beauty pageant. 


J. L. Shuff 
Secretary Turns 
Underwriter 


Miss Mary Bates, who is secretary to 
John L. Shuff, Union Central Life, Cin- 
cinnati, and who is a Wellesley girl, de- 
cided recently to become a life insurance 
agent and easily qualified for the U nion 
Central Life convention. 

It looks as if Miss Bates will become 
one of the most successful women insur- 
ance agents in Cincinnati. 
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Talk on Proper Dues 
for a Local Ass’n 


AVERAGE AMOUNT IS TOO LOW 


E. B. Hamlin of Cleveland Says Proper- 
ly Financed Organizations Can Ren- 
der Excellent Service in Community 


KEK. B. Hamlin, of Cleveland, gave an 
interesting address on “What Are the 
Proper Dues for a Local Association and 
Why?” at the convention of the Life 
Underwriters at Atlantic City. This 
subject was given careful consideration 
some two years ago when a committce 
was appointed to make an investigation 
of conditions aid recommend a rate of 
dues that would be adequate to properly 
finance the average local association. Mr. 
Hamlin that 
made a very complete survey of all lo- 


as chairman of committee 
cal associations as to their general con- 
the 
stated that: “The survey proved conclu- 


ditions. In discussing subject he 
sively that the average dues for the av- 
erage membership were entirely too low 
to permit the association being of any 
value to its membership. In fact, few 
associations had over two or three dol- 
lars left after remitting to the National 


Association. What service could a mem- 


ber expect for such a small contribu- 
tion? We, therefore, took the above ba- 
sis and found that it would require a 


minimum of $12 per year from solicitors 
and $25 from general agents to give an 
association funds to put it on a par with 
other trade organizations of similar kind, 
and it was not regarded that even this 
was adequate for some associations, but 
it was apparent that this was the mini- 
mum that should be charged, and if we 
compare this with the dues of other or- 
ganizations it is still far below that of 
the average one, and | do not think that 
any man wo is licensed in the life 
insurance business should object to pay- 
.ing $1.00 per month to maintain the 
ethics of the business from which he is 
making his livelihood. 

“Why are these dues necessary? Be- 
cause local associations, with few excep- 
tions, under the old rate of dues were 
accomplishing very little. The member- 
ship was going up or down according 
to the activity of its president. Few 
had secretarial arrangements. Meetings 
were usually gotten up on the morning 
they were to take place, simply because 
it was the set time for the meeting, and 
members cared little or nothing for their 
connection with the association as it 
was something from which they felt they 
were getting little or no return. It is 
true in anything that that for which we 
pay the most is something we use and 
try to get our money back. When an 
association is properly financed so_ it 
can not only render service to its mem- 
bers but be an outstanding organization 
in its community all life underwriters 
will want to be a member of it and will 
prize a connection with such an organi- 
zation. Such a standing cannot be had 
when the organization has no funds in 
the treasury and with a small fluctuat- 
ing membership.” ; 


Claris Adams 
Makes Brilliant 
Convention Talk 


Claris Adams, the new manager of the 
American Life Convention, made a short 
and brilliant talk here today in which he 
said that insurance puts courage into the 
heart and lends strength to the soul, 
and helps make men free. 

He declared that the insurance agent 
makes a wonderful contribution, a dis- 
tinct contribution to the markets. He 
also said that the address of Darwin P. 
Kingsley was one of the finest and most 
spiring he had ever heard, 


Raising Appreciation 
of Life Insurance 


STRIPS MEN OF THEIR WORRIES 


Millions of Insurance. Written Where 
Policyholders Have Not Shown Ap- 
preciation of Service—R. S. King 


“Raising the Appreciation of Life In- 
surance by Making Life Insurance a Ser- 
vice” was the topic discussed by Russell 
S. King, of Chicago, at the convention 
of the Life Underwriters held at Atlan- 
tic City 
many 


last week. There have been 
volumes written on life insurance 
as a service, and while it was a diffi- 
cult subject to handle, Mr. King brought 
out some interesting points. 


“When a 


the underwriter can furnish an adequate 


In part, he 


said: man feels a need and 


solution for this need, a service has been 
rendered, and we know that in most 
cases life insurance is the only remedy 
for many of the needs faced by all 
prospects. Because life insurance needs 
are not felt as being immediate, it is 
often very difficult to make a client rea- 
lize that these needs are pressing and 
that they should be taken care of with- 
out delay. To make life insurance a ser- 
vice we must first establish one or more 
outstanding needs, not only in our minds 
but in the minds of our prospect. He 
must be made to realize that he has a 
problem that must be solved before he 
can have peace of mind. After this prob- 
lem has been established in his mind 
we must be able to suggest a plan to him 
that will adequately solve his problem, 
and at the same time our plan must 
come within his financial ability to carry 
it out. 

“T might add that usually before a man 
will use life insurance to solve his prob- 
lem he must be shown that it is the only 
solution to his problem. I do not know 
just why so many men have an aversion 
to life insurance unless it be that we 
have no longer associated life insurance 
with the idea of death, and psychologists 
tell us that ideas that are once associated 
with another, tend, thereafter, to sug- 
gest each other to the mind, and as 
death is repulsive to most of us, we don’t 
like to discuss life insurance because of 
its associated ideas; therefore, the life 
insurance man of today must take (?)) 
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“Loam not a believer in intricate Sys 
tems of program. ‘There are cases in 
which a man has plenty of money to 
carry outa complete plan for every need 
imaginable, but the average underwriter 
is spending 90% of his time with pros- 
pects who are not able financially to 
supply more than one or two needs. We 
often speak of every man needing a 
guaranteed income for the life of his 
wile, and the young man, 22 years old, 
earning $125 a month, and a wife un- 
trained for business could not in the 
least supply this income for any appre- 
ciable amount. It is our duty, there- 
fore, to select the most outstanding need 
and present the solution to that one need 
first, and then, as our prospect’s buying 
power increases along with his appre- 
ciation of our service, we can select other 
prominent needs and present our. solu- 
tions.” 


Lovelace’s Duties 
With N. Y. Life 


(Continued from page 6) 


Mr. Lovelace’s duties. Mr. Kingsley said 
that, in a general way, they would con- 
sist of the supervision of literary and 
educational matters for the company and 
the furtherance of public education in 
life insurance. 

Asked if the New York Life would 
have schools, Mr. Kingsley said there 
was nothing definite to announce about 
this and he declined to say whether the 
company has made a decision in this 
matter or not. 


Oldest And 
Tallest Men 
At Convention 


The New England Mutual Life has ‘the 
oldest agent at the convention of the 
National Association, and also. the tallest. 

Amos Wakelin of Philadelphia, who 
went with that company September 1, 
1866, and was general agent from 1869 
to 1914, at the age of eighty-five is still 
writing business for the company. 

The tallest agent at the convention is 
Albert W. Moore, an agent in Philadel- 
phia, and brother of “Bob” Moore, gen- 
eral agent of the New England Mutual 
Life. 
tall. 


Mr. Moore is six feet eight inches 


Daggett Made 
Continental Life 
Genl. Agt. In Mass. 


George H. Daggett, who has been run- 
ning the training course in the Paul F. 
Clark general agency of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, Boston, one of the 
speakers at the managers’ meeting to- 
day, has been appointed general agent 
of the Continental Life, of Wilmington, 


Delaware, for Eastern Massachusetts. 


Julius Jonas, Sightless New York 
Life Agent Had Convention Exhibit 





Compiled and Wrote Rate Books, Sales Kits in Braille Type; 
Member of New York Life $200,000 Club Together With 
Two Other Sightless Men, S.*R. Huff, Youngstown, Ohio, 
and Paul Kerr, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Julius Jonas, sightless agent of the 
New York Life, who has organized the 
sightless life insurance agents of Amer- 
ica into a cooperative understanding to 
help each other, and has compiled and 
books, j 
Braille type, had an exhibit at the con- 
vention in Atlantic City of the 


National Association of Life Underwrit- 


written rate sales kits, ete., in 


“y 
Inter- 


ers. 

Mr. Jonas was deprived of his sight in 
1920, after having been sales director of 
with 
about 400 men on his staff, and at the 


a large phonograph corporation 
age of forty-eight. 

work 
but was at to do. 
Finally he went into the New York Life, 


He wanted to continue active 


a loss to know what 


starting in May, 1922. The first six 
months he had a hard time. It was 
necessary to employ a guide, a school- 


boy who got $1 an afternoon to take 
him on his the six weeks 
November 15 to December 30 of 
that year, with this schoolboy guide, he 


rounds. In 
from 


sold enough to enjoy an average income 
of $150 per week. 

In December of 1923 he wrote 12 ap- 
plications for $42,000. Mr 
Jonas has qualified each year for the 
New York Life’s $200,000 Club, and in 
June of this year led 107 agents in the 
York 


Since then 


Forty-second Street branch, New 
City, by writing $151,000. 

Nine months of each 
the 
other 


Mr 
life 
months his 


year Jonas 


devotes to business of insur- 
the 


is given to his sightless fellow 


ance; three time 
agents. 
At the present time he is busy compil- 


ing and writing “Insurance News in 


Praille’ for a journal he intends to get 
out monthly This news 
journal will contain stories about sight- 
less and 


or quarterly. 


their achievements as 
articles of interest taken from 
insurance publications. The compilation 
entails a great deal of work and consid- 
erable expense. 


agents 
well as 


Three blind men achieved membership 
in the $200,000 Club of the New York 
Life during a recent club year. Mr 
Jonas of the Forty-second Street branch 
paid for $215,500; S. R. Huff of the 
Youngstown, O., branch, $300,916; and 
Paul Kerr of the Knoxville, Tenn., 
branch, $406,405. 

In June of this Paul Kerr of 
Knoxville, the blind agent mentioned in 


year, 


the preceding paragraph, wrote fifty-two 
applications. 

There are twelve sightless men with 
the New 
with other companies. 


York Life and about seventeen 


Missouri State 
Life Writes Much 
Group Insurance 


John J. Moriarty, vice president of the 
Missouri State Life, whose company has 
recently written a great line of insur- 
ance covering workmen in the plants of 
the United States Steel Corporation and 
its subsidiary plants, said that the Mis- 
State the 

amount of group insurance on 
this block of risks, ever written by a 
company, 


souri has probably written 


largest 
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Managers’ Group Conference One 
Of Best Features Of Life Meeting 


John Marshall Holeombe, Jr., Presided; C. W. Peterson, San 
Francisco, Thinks Ideal Agency Should Have 50 Mem- 
bers; Charles S. Byers, St. Louis, Discusses Small Pro- 
ducer and Criticizes Lack of Ethies in Local Life Under- 
writers’ Associations; Wm. May, Jr., Speaks 


The managers’ group conference took 
place Thursday afternoon in the Rose 
John 


Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, Life 


Room of the Hotel Traymore. 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, was 
chairman, 

At this session, C. W. Peterson, agency 
Mutual Life of 
San Francisco, Cal., gave a fine talk on 


manager the Phoenix 


the building of a new agency. 

He described how he had built an or- 
ganization with absolutely raw material, 
taking young college graduates for the 
most part in the beginning. 

The ideal agency would, he thought, 
be composed of not more than fifty per- 
sons. He said that he had started his 
agency in San Francisco with only nine 
agents and had gradually increased the 
number as business needs required. 

He said he believed there were many 
men occupying positions that could not 
be materially improved who had a lot 
to offer the life insurance business. 

He went on to tell of the conference 
sessions held regularly by his agency for 
These 
classes, he said, are usually in charge of 
one of their staff who had had adver- 
tising or magazine experience. 


the instruction of his men. 


Bulletins, 
blackboards and charts of various kinds 
are used in the classes to show a con- 
crete application of the work. 

Speaking of the sound training that 
the agents in the East receive at the 
hands of their general agents and agency 
managers Mr. Peterson said: 

“T once asked an insurance man from 
the East what was the difference be- 
tween the underwriter in the East who 
writes millions of business and the man 
in the West who writes in much smaller 
figures and his reply was simply this: 
“He knows.” 

It is essential first of all that you 
should have a good ‘set-up’ and then I 
think it is wise to tell the story of what 
life insurance will do for the insured.” 


Charles S. Byers Talk 


One of the finest talks of the mana- 
gers’ group conference, on Thursday 
afternoon, was that of Charles S. Byers, 
supervisor of agents for the Travelers, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chairman Holcombe, in 
introducing Mr. Byers, referred to him 
as the man with .a scheme for prevent- 
ing men from failing. 

Mr. Byers, in his remarks, laid par- 
ticular stress upon the human element in 
the training of agents, and declared that 
it is too often lost sight of. It was his 
opinion that the small. producer should 
be complimented now and then, thus 
strengthening his purpose and helping 
him to increase his production. 

“I don’t think that we rejoice enough 
with our men,” said Byers. “We don’t 
compliment them enofigh; we don’t sym- 


pathize enough with them in their trou- 
bles. Now, you’ve got to sympathize 
with your men.” 

He told of a personal experience he 
had with three men who had entered 
the employ of the Travelers in St. Louis 
the same day, all of whom had been 
twenty-five years with the company in 
the same office. 

On the day of their twenticth anni 
versary he had a basket of flowers sent 
around to them and one of the vroup, a 
rather cynical person, was so touched by 
the thoughtfulness that he declared that 
he would never allow any one to say a 
word against the Travelers. 

3yers launched into a criticism of 
some agency managers on the score of 
their lack of education and knowledge of 
the business they profess to teach to 
others. 

Speaking of the lack of ethics of some 
agents he said: 

“You and I must teach the agents and 
compel them to live up to the ethics of 
this great profession. The company can- 
not do it; the state cannot do it, so it 
is up to you and me to clean up this 
business.” 

Again referring to the patronizing at- 
titude that some general agents assume 
toward the small producer, Byers said: 
“There is too much of that superficial 
attitude toward the small producer. Do 
you ever pat the ‘one hundred thousand 
dollar man on the back? 

“T think the rural agent out there in 
the West who has sold a $3,000. policy 
to some person who has stood in need 
of life insurance, has done a humani- 
tarian service while the fellow here in 
the East who has sold a much larger 
policy has only made a sale.” 

William May, Jr., western division 
manager of the Sun Life, said there was 
no use of getting agents “if you can’t 
train them” during his talk to the mana- 
gers’ conference. 

But training does not amount to much 
unless with it comes. vision. 

In building an agency if the manager 
starts with weaklings he will not get 
far. Build slowly, but surely. You can’t 
build without help. 

No manager has the right to let loose 
on the public a flood of untrained agents 
or ignorant or unscrupulous ones. 

The manager is the company’s corner- 
stone in the field and has much to do 
with keeping the company’s reputation 
high. 

Thus is public opinion about life in- 
surance created, 


C. A. Foehl 
Re-Elected 
Natl. Treasurer 


Charles A. Foehl, manager of The 
Prudential, was re-elected treasurer of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 








| Health Geanenediiis And Resident gency 
| Resolutions Presented To The Convention 














Robert L. Jones, of the State Mutual 
Life, New York, acted as chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee. One of the 
resolutions, the result of the talk of Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, second vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life, was as follows: 

Resolved that the National Association 
of Life Underwriters’ heartily urge all 
life underwriters to aid actively all: or- 
ganizations and movements to lengthen 
life and conserve health. 

We also urge our companies to adopt 
or aid by proper appropriations, as well 
as company activity, in research or 
otherwise, movements so obviously in 
the interest of their policyholders and 
the nation. 


Upon the reading of the last named 


Armstrong, 
Travelers, At 
Meeting 


Officers of the Travelers have not been 
plentiful at National Association of Life 
Underwriters’ conventions. In fact for 
some years they have not been in at- 
tendance. Precedent seems to have been 
broken by the appearance this year of 
Hi. H. Armstrong, head of the life agency 
division of the ‘Travelers. 


Sun Life 
Public Relations 
Manager 


John Nelson, who has been appointed 
supervisor of public relations of the 
Sun Life of Canada, was in attendance 
at the convention. Mr. Nelson spent 
his early career in newspaper work in 
British Columbia, and throughout the 
Canadian Pacific Northwest. After be- 
ing manager of several daily papers he 
became publisher and part owner of the 
Vancouver World. Mr. Nelson has been 
and still is a contributor to many im- 
portant magazines such as Blackwoods 
of England; MacLeans of Canada; The 
World’s Work and other publications. 


Fidelity Mutual 
Agents to Attend 


Corner Stone Laying 


Atlantic City,—Members of the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life convention, which has 
been in session here, went to Philadel- 
phia in a body on Friday to take part 
in the ceremonies attending the laying of 
the cornerstone of the’ company’s new 
building. After that they went to the 
Sesqui-Centennial, which, by the way, is 
now a very attractive show with the at- 
tendance growing. 





Fidelity Mutual 
Has Best Slogan 
At Atlantic City 


The best slogan in Atlantic City this 
week was that of the Fidelity Mutual 
convention reading as follows: 

“The way to bet ahead—Use your 
head!” 

Another big card hung in the Fidelity 
Mutual convention was: 

“Keep awake—a stream of ideas is go- 
ing by. Pick out the ones you can use.” 


resolution, Orville Thorpe, of Dallas, 
Texas, proposed the appointment of a 
committee of seven as a co-operating 
committee with the United States Chain 
ber of Commerce to help in the conser- 
vation of health and to aid in cutting 
down the nation’s disability ratio. 

Mr. ‘Thorpe also presented a resolu 
tion to urge the abandonment of the 
movement towards the enactment of res- 
ident agency laws so far as they will 
apply to life insurance agents. 

It is the belief of the leaders of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit 
crs that resident agency legislation is a 
discrimination against life insurance as 
they figure it is more or less of a fire 
and casualty insurance, 








Nade Selendid 
A d d ress 

















ALFRED HURRELL 


Vice-President, Prudential 





Prominent 
Women Writers 
Present 

Among the women agents here, is 
Laura B. Patrick, who paid for about 
$500,000 in the New York Life, during 
that company’s $200,000 club year, and 
who is fifth leading woman agent of 
that company according to the last re- 
port. 
Jertha S$ 


Ehlers, who wrote $500,000 last year fo 


Also, there was present 


the Penn Mutual Life, and who is a 
Bryn Mawr College graduate. 
Mrs. Nancy Newlands of the Penn 
Mutual is another large writer among 
the many women agents attending this 
convention. 
Shaal, head of the 
woman’s agency of the Equitable So 
ciety in Boston, is also attending the At- 
lantic City convention. 


Mrs. Florence F. 
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Prof. S. S. Huebner Receives Testimonial 
For Unselfish Service To Insurance 


Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 17—Trustees 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters paid a unique testimonial this 
week to the famous educational director, 
Prof. S. S. Huebner, professor of insur- 
ance at the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 
They sent him a letter expressing senti- 
ment of appreciation for his remarkable 
work in educating and inspiring insurance 
men and wound up by extending to him 
a substantial The letter 
follows: 

“The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters wishes to express to you the 
appreciation all life underwriters feel for 
the invaluable service you have increas- 


honorarium. 


ingly rendered for many years to a great 
profession, and to all interested in our in- 
stitution. Far in advance of men of less 
keen insight, you have not only long rec- 
ognized the economic importance and so- 
cial value to society of insurance on life 
values, but with able pen and eloquent 
lips, in classroom and in counsel have 
presented its usefulness to scholars and 
to the world with a clearness and power 
equalled by few, if any. 


“Educating the public to realize that life 
values are fundamental and greater than 
property values, is largely your own origi- 
nal and great contribution, 

“Your service to the cause of educating 
first the underwriter, then the educator, 
and now the students, and through them 
the public on life insurance, and its rela- 
tion to other great social economic prob- 
lems, has been equalled by none. It in- 
cludes your own first real text book and 
now the series of text books you are edit- 
ing and writing and the most able and 
recent outline for a collegiate course in 
life insurance, not only of great value it- 
self, but which may prove far reaching in 
results. 

“During all these years you have not 
only given this service to life insurance, 
but you have done it at a sacrifice of 
time, strength and money, unselfishly, 
generously, willingly and with an interest 
and courtesy that has endeared you to 
thousands of life underwriters who re- 
gard you as a friend to them all. 

“The check handed to you is but to 
emphasize our sense of obligation to you 
for a service no money could repay, and 
goes with the hope that your valuable life 
and health may be spared, that we may 
in years to come continue to enjoy this 
happy relation.” 


Irregular Attendance At Sessions 
Shows Need For Arousing Interest 


Despite Large Number of Agents at Atlantic City Many Seats in 
Convention Hall Were Always Empty; Three Companies 
Brought Large Delegations; Some Opposition To Registra- 
tion Fee; Sales Congresses Cause a Cut in Attendance 


This convention of the International 
Association of Life Underwriters will un- 
doubtedly start students of the business 
thinking very seriously on the subject of 
conventions. Despite the fact that there 
was a large number present, the attend- 
ance was disappointing. The registration 
on the first day was not more than 900 
and while it took a tremendous climb the 
second day because a great many men 
representing three companies came down 
from Philadelphia and surrounding cities, 


charged a_ five dollar registration fee. 
There was not only complaint about this 
fee but some of those who had come to 
Atlantic City refused to pay it. 

Men who make a business of following 
insurance conventions, that is, not only 
national conventions and sales congresses, 
hut also conventions of individual life in 
surance companies, believe there is a dis- 
tinct relationship between the sales con- 
gresses and the attendance of the National 
Association conventions. 


ing interest in national conventions will 
be one of the subjects for discussion with 
the executive committee and the trustees 
of the National Association as the situa- 
tion is one which the 
thought. 


merits closest 


Want Degrees 

For Life 

Underwriters 
Atlantic City, N. J., 


proposition of 


Sept. 17. 
McLaughlin, 
known Houston, Texas, insurance 


The 
well 
man 
for a school to turn out professional life 
underwriters with degrees, etc., was given 
another push towards consummation at 
the meeting of the executive committee 
of the life underwriters. 


Guy 


In brief, Mr. McLaughlin’s proposition 
is for the incorporation of The American 
College of Life Underwriting, which will 
eventually grant such as any 
other college, school or institution does. 

When the plans finally get through it 
is expected it will start with a charter 
membership of something like one hun- 
dred and fifty. 


degrees 


These will be some of the most eminent 
men in the life insurance production field, 
especially some of the best known life in- 
surance general agents. 

Mr. McLaughlin will be in New York 
on Monday and will be tendered a lun- 
cheon by Joseph D. Bookstaver, at which 
time he will make a talk. 


C. C. Day 
Heads Alumni 


Association 

Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 17.—At 
meeting of The Alumni 
Approved Life Insurance Schools, at the 
*. C. Day, of Oklahoma City, 
general agent of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
was elected president. 


the 
Association of 


Traymore, (¢ 


Other officers are 


New Paid-For 


E. A. Woods 
Resigns As 
Ass’n Trustee 


Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 17—Edward 
A. Woods, for years one of the mountain 
peaks of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, sat on the sidelines of the 
convention in Atlantic City and watched 
the procession go by. 

The whose marvelous creative 
ideas have frequently first seen the light 
at National Association conventions will 
probably figure less in future convention 
sessions than he has at any time since he 
joined the organization so many years 


man, 


ago. 

This does not mean that Mr. Woods 
has retired from National Association de- 
liberations, as he will continue some im- 
portant committee work, but today his 
term as trustee, which position he has 
filled brilliantly for so many years, will 
terminate. 

Franklin W. Ganse, Boston general 
agent, Columbian National Life and great 
authority on inheritance taxation insur- 
ance, |succeeds him. ‘ 

J. Stanley Edwards, Aetna Life, Den- 
ver, will continue as trustee. It was re- 
ported erroneously that he would retire 
from the post. 


the same as last year with the exception 
of the Secretary-Treasurer who is Miss 
Josephone Lincoln, of Oklahoma City. 

The association voted to thank the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
for giving its members the privilege of 
the schools and pledged its support to the 
National Association to perpetuate the 
idea of the value of the underwriters. 

A Motion was also carried to thank 
George H. Doggett, retiring president, for 
his work for The Alumni 
since its inception. 


Association 


Life Insurance 


Figures Compiled by Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


The new paid-for life insurance business of forty-five companies doing business 
in this country, exclusive of revivals, increases and dividend additions, for the first 
eight months of 1924, 1925 and 1926, as well as increases in 1925 over 1924 and in 
1926 over 1925, are shown in the following tables: 


ORDINARY 


INSURANCE 














1925 1926 
over over 
ree iia Seat > enc . ee F : : 
many of these men went agit the end Naturally it is a very Jong trip from Month 1924 1925 pe 1926 1924 1928 
f » sec ay < she le conven- mate . . : . ee, TE CCC CE Ee $497 082,000 $523,654,000 960,289, 9.9/0 1.07 
of the second day and when the c the Pacific Coast or South to Atlantic PFuruay 491,125,000 548,529,000 597,429,000 11.7 8.9 
tion got into swing Friday morning there City and few men are apparently willing March... ++... eee eee 618,612,000 654,771,000 16 B 10.6 
ae 3 : ee rach 1 : ’ ‘ PRO 6 idib ave dunclernslsenes 566,037 000 638,206,000 6; 5,296,000 é./ 9.5 
were only a few huridred present with to travel so far in order to hear a life May .......-.cscceceees 186,470,000 698,706,000 ep tiny oo 40 10'4 
rOWs [ vacz seats : ' ices ous 5 ae tinea parka A 9,867 000 638,195,000 704,852,000 ‘ : 
rows of vacant seats. insurance program when they can get a be egestas santas 528'048'000 638,833,000 658,562,000 21.0 3.1 
It developed that the John Hancock day of sales’ talk at the sales congresses. ME i vegeieesceneenes 472,570,000 607,621,000 595,929,000 28.6 1.9 
+e 4 . . > nae a $ . ) } = 1. . oc 5 § 
Mutual Life hired a special train at Phila The sales congresses are a distinct part $4,319,811 ,000 $4,948,515,000 | $5,219,120,000 14.6 ss 
ie og i na trainload of “ ee INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE iets 
delpha, and sent down u uinlo ud of the National Association’s program, January ....ccceceeceees $179,656,000 $147,441,000 $227,158,000 17.9% 54.1% 
agents on Thursday consisting of more, et Fa ee SVs : Walttinew. 663550 Sco, 143,762,000 177,666,000 174,782,000 23.6 —1.6 
a > ' 1 a . ber f and they will be even more sO SOOR. + at . ere Tree re 156,792,000 193,604,000 230,203,000 23.5 18.9 
than 300 men, and a large number o Philadelphia has been a particularly suc- 9 April ......--e cece eee ees 158,557,000 196,899,000 315,300,000 24.3 30 
4r it: ife agents also came down - . : 7 WE A ecicneche as ad 173,629,000 217,735,000 235,207,000 25.4 8. 
Metropolitan Life agents also came dow cessful town with its sales congresses. It june 8 154,495,000 1987113,000 22,315,000 28.2 2.1 
Ina group. ac . : « rr c oe = OS Er eee 135,015,000 182,691,C00 194,315,000 ° 35.5 6&2 
g | has had as many as 1,500 persons in at- yeh aah eo 141.525,000 181.048,000 199,076,000 27.9 10.0 
The Prudential group of agents con- — tendance at sales congresses. New York’s 
: ee Mic Sine $1,243,431,000 $1.495,493,000 $1.678,560,000 20.3 12.2 
sisted of sixty or more. In fact there — attendances have run close to a thousand. ' GROUP INSURANCE 
Bey c ' . Se ree _¢ , ‘ eee $19,082,000 $68,957,000 $56,280,000 261.4% 18.4% 
= about a - wag ™ i ” Another lact that should he borne in i ere eee een re 15,411,000 36,696 000 3,088,000 138.1 1744 
companies, mind is that this is an international con- 9 March .........e000 000s: 35,034,000 40,797,000 72,368,000 me: ay 
oe P i : Ay Gee Ree Re $4,217,000 66,415,000 80,663,000 50.2 aia 
lhe attendance was also increased by vention which also should have added to 34 O86, OU0 39,041,000 11.6 44.6 
BE 5, a heat aseneeeass x ‘ a 
: en : : 2. 5 lagesiaalalie 1 400.001 $7,565,000 121.3 45.7 
the presence at Atlantic City ot seveset its drawing power. Sere ete eee pba apne 4047000 rer 753 42.2 
conventions, including the Union Central Then, too, two of the most distinguished — ‘August Contes 2,931,000 126,885,000 {632,000 453.3 6.2 
Life. Guardian Life and Fidelity Mutual men in life insurance were advertised to $224.489,000 $481,303.000 $551,896,000 114.4 14.7 
sa pate Te ‘ pa, caine, wae esate rOTAL INSURANCE 
Life. Spe ak, and did Spe ak very successfully, lanuary ..... , $695, 820,000 $740,052,000 7,000 6.4% 14.0% 
There were nine hundred seats at the "| hey were Darwin P. Kingsley and Al- Calewane 650,298,000 62,891,000 000 17.3 124 
1 nue ° - F March $10,438,000 889,172,000 1,027,025,000 97 5 
banquet Thursday night. fred Hurrell. April 76881 1000 001,516,000 47 1.463,000 17.3 78 
. i ; 95 ORS (1 > 9 O74 ">? 1 
lt is understood that there was some So the advance program was all right Wee. .... 795.085.0000 482 000) 13,974,000 0 4 ) 
: : on . . . lune ‘ 735,852,000 976,449,000 20.1 1 - 
reseutment on the part of Philadelphia ‘The details of handling the convention yyy 07)! 3 694,401.00 77 931,002,000 3 6 
F — 637.026.000 115,554,000 850,637,000 43.7 7.1 
Managers because the trustees of the Na- were perfect. AUZUSE oor eeeeeses ha eli =. 
tional Association of Life Underwriters Undoubtedly the question of stimulat- $5,787,731,000  — $6,925,311,000 — $7,449,576,000 19.7 7.6 
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Life Insurance And 
The Public Health 


COOPERATION 


Creation of a Bureau on Life Conserva- 
tion Necessary Says Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel of Metropolitan Life 


“Life Insurance 
the 


which Dr. 


NEEDS OF 


Health” 


: 
address 


and Public 
interesting 


Frankel, 


topic of an 


Lee K. 


was 


second vice- 


president of the Metropolitan Life, made 
at the convention of the Life Under- 
writers held at Atlantic City. Dr. Fran- 


kel’s speech was lengthy but many prac- 
tical suggestions and ideas were 


given. 

In part he said: 
“About one-third of the deaths that 
occur every year are preventable. One- 


fifth of all deaths fall in the 


under five years, and two-thirds are pre- 


age 


group 


ventable. In the last twenty years the 
infant mortality rate has been cut sixty 
per cent. Where formerly we had an 


infant mortality of 150 per 1,000 births, 
and in certain communities a rate as 
high as 200 per 1,000 births, the aim of 
every intelligent community today is to 
bring the infant death rate down to at 
least 50. This is not at all an improba- 
ble figure. The death rate in New Zeal- 
slightly over 40. 
present time in most 


and for years has been 
At the American 
communities about seven per cent of the 
babies born fail to reach their first birth- 
day. Two-thirds of deaths we 
hope will be prevented in the near fu- 
ture. Since 1900, sufficient progress has 
been made in the control of the disease 
of infancy to add nearly four years to 


these 


the ,average expected life span of the 
American people. 
childhood 


diphtheria 


“This concerns mortality in 
first year of life, 
led the way in cutting the death 
In 1900 the death rate from this 
disease in the United States was 43.3 
1 1924 it had dropped to 9.4 per 100,000 
population. A study has been made of 
the diphtheria death rate in twenty-three 
American cities from 1885 to 1923. Von 
Behring discovered diphtheria antitoxin 
in 1890. The fairly general introduction 
of the use of this preparation followed 
almost immediately. In the period 1894 
to 1895, the death rate from the disease 
in the cities studied declined at the rate 
of 10.4 per cent per year. Then fol- 
lowed a period of slackened decline, as 
was to be expected with the fairly gen- 
eral use of antitoxin. In 1918, came the 
discovery of the Schick test, and with it 
the use of toxin-antitoxin, whereupon 
the diphtheria death rate fell on the av- 
erage of 10.3 per cent per year between 
1918 and 1923. 
No Diphtheria In 1930 
may know that the slogan in 
New York State is ‘No Diphtheria in 
1930. Cities of New York State, like 
other cities throughout the country, show 
a marked reduction in diphtheria mor- 
tality during the last six or seven years. 
This was the period in which the newer 
method of Schick testing and the admin- 
istering of toxin-antitoxin had become 
general. In the state as a whole, the 
death rate dropped from 20.0 in 1910 to 
a rate of 9.0 in 1925. The picture in 
individual cities is even more interest- 
ing. To refer to Auburn again, this 
community had a death rate of 46.9 per 
100,000 in 1920, and through the intelli- 
gent use of toxin-antitoxin, the death 
rate in 1925 was nil. The New York City 
rate is not so spectacular, but, neverthe- 
less, there has been a decline from 22.7- 


after the 
has 
rate. 


“You 


per 100,000 in 1918 to 11.2 in 1925. 
“Experimental work now being done 
in many laboratories throughout the 
world indicates quite clearly that other 
bacterial diseases like scarlet fever, 
measles, and whooping cough will fol- 
low in the course of diptheria. Today, 
whooping cough still claims more lives 
than scarlet fever. This disease in 1924 
had a rate of &3 per 100,000 population, 
as compared with 3.5 for scarlet fever. 
- Greatest Mortality Saving 
“After childhood, the greatest mortal- 
ity saving has been affected in tubercu- 
losis. The deathrate from this disease 
has been halved during the last twenty- 
five years, falling from 201.9 per 100,000 
population in 1900 in the United States 
Death Registration Area, to 90.6 in 1924. 
On the other hand, the cancer rate has 
risen from 63.0 in 1900 to 92.0 in 1924, 
and diseases of the heart have increased 
from 133.1 to 178.4 during these years. 
“The record of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company Industrial Depart- 
ment shows even greater improvement 
than in the general population. In 1911, 
the Metropolitan deathrate was 24.3% in 
excess of that of the United States 
Death Registration Area. In 1924, it was 
actually lower than in the gencral popu- 
lation of the Registration Area by 1.2%. 
During this period, the per cent. decline 
in diseases of children was 55.5 as com- 
pared with 66 in the United States Death 
Registration Area. The per cent. decline 
for tuberculosis (all forms) in the Met- 
ropolitan experience was 55.5, and in the 
general population, 42.1. For diseases of 
the heart, there was a decrease of 11.7% 
among Metropolitan policyholders, but 
an increase of 9.3% in the general popu- 
lation. In the case of diseases related 
in childbearing, the Metropolitan rate 
fell 13.1%, as contrasted with a decrease 
of 54% in the Registration Area. 
“What does this improvement in mor 
tality mean with respect to human life ? 
In the last fifteen vears the expectation 
of death at birth in the United States 
has gone from 51 to 58 years. Twenty- 
four years ago the expectancy was 49 
years. Back in 1855 life expectancy was 
48 years in the State of Massachusetts. 
lt is interesting to compare our life ex- 


pectancy with that of other countries. 
Ne w England has a life expectancy of 
v2 years. Australia has a little less; 


Deumark, Norway, and Sweden have ex- 
pectancies of about 50 years. England’s 
fyure is around 55. Those for France, 
Germany, Japan, before the war, were 
from 45 to 48 years. Making a com- 
parison again between Metropolitan In- 
dustrial policyholders and the general 
povulation, we find that the life expec- 
tancy among the former was increased 
by nine years during the interval 1911- 
1924, whereas the corresponding increase 
in the general population was five years. 
Dollars and Cents 

“What does it mean in dollars and 
cents? It is difficult to determine. There 
is practically no data available, other 
than that of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Our own experience 
has shown that over and above the mor- 


tality improvement in the population 
during the period 1911 to 1925, through 
the campaign of education which the 


company has conducted, our industrial 
death rate has gone down year by year 
to a greater extent even than in the 
population at large. Measured in terms 
of human lives, it means that we have 
paid death claims on over two hundred 
thousand fewer lives than we would have 
paid if the mortality of 1911 had pre- 
vailed during the fourteen years follow- 
ing. Estimated in terms of dollars and 
cents, it means a saving in death claims 
of other forty-three millions of dollars. 
This saving is limited to industrial. poli- 
cyholders. No campaign of a_ similar 
kind has been carried on among our 
Ordinary policyholders. We_ believe, 
however, that if insurance companies 
generally, Ordinary as well as Industrial, 
were to develop more health work among 
their policyholders, greater savings in 
mortality, out of all relation to the ex- 
pense, would result. With the enormous 
exposure of lives in the American. in- 
surance companies, running into proba 
bly fifty million persons, and with the 
saving such as we have already demon- 
strated as possible, each one of you can 


to the 


see how enormous are the possibilities 
in life saving and in financial economies 
insurance companies. 

“T want you to realize what this means 
from the standpoint of the life under- 
writer. You are in constant competition 
with your fellow agents. It is your de- 
sire not only to offer the best type of 
protection, but to do so at the lowest 
possible cost. Saving in mortality is one 
of the important methods of assembling 
dividends. Premium rates are based, as 
you know, upon three factors: mortality, 
interest, and expense. The company 
which runs its business efficiently and 
economically has an expense rate below 
the expected; the company which ob- 
tains the highest interest terms consist- 
ent with safety, increases its surplus; 
the company which is able to lower the 
actual to expected mortality has a source 
of surplus which may be in excess of 
the receipts from the other two sources. 
In the final analysis, from the standpoint 
of the underwriter, health campaigns 
mean cheaper insurance. 

“A number of companies, both Ordi- 
nary and Industrial, have de veolped cer- 
tain forms of health activities for their 
policyholders. Of these, probably the 
inost outstanding is that of periodic 
health examinations. Others are pre- 
paring health literature for distribution 
among their policyholders. It is to be 
regretted that the offer of periodie ex- 
amination is not being more thoroughly 
availed of. | know of nothing which 
wili, in the long run, more deeply in- 
fluence mortality rates. When health 
examination elie universal, when it 
begins with the infant and is repeated at 
various periods in life, particularly when 
the child enters school, when the boy or 
girl begins to work, and regularly there- 
after, this form of personal hygiene, as 
a result of the improvement in the meth- 
ods of life of the individuals concerned, 
will have a marked effect in the further 
prolongation of human life. 

“What I have said above refers largely 


to the field of personal hygiene. What- 
ever has been done or may be done by 
individual insurance companies affects 


primarily only its own policyholders. The 
economic value even of this type of ac- 
tivity has been demonstrated. Further 
development of personal hygiene cam- 
paigns among policyholders by insurance 
companies through educational leaflets, 
physical examinations, and similar activi- 
ties will undoubtedly in the course of the 
years show even better results. 
Campaign to Prolong Life 
“There is, however, 
portunity for the life 
panies to participate 
prolong life. I refer to the field of pub- 
lic hygiene, which includes within its 
scope of operation better health laws and 
ordinances, adequate appropriations for 


even a greater op- 
insurance com- 
in the campaign to 


health work, competent health adminis- 
tration and administrators, and an en- 
lightened and educated public. Such a 


campaign is not the function of any one 
particular insurance company, but should 
be the concern of all companies, through 
united and joint action. 

“We have as yet not fully applied ex- 
isting knowledge of the causes and pre- 
vention of communicable diseases. The 
committee in which we have well-organ- 


ized health departments are. still too 
few; the trained and efficient health of- 
ficer, appointed for merit and efficiency, 


and freed from political pressure, is just 
beginning to obtain appropriate recogni- 
tion; the cities or states which have 
shown the wisdom to appropriate ample 
funds to equip modern laboratories and 
to operate the manifold activities and 
agencies essential to a modern health 
department are still the exception rather 
than the rule. Tn many states and cities 
there is need of better lows adequately 
to safeguard water supplies. milk smp- 
plies, and foodstuffs. Campaigns of edu- 
cation by the health authorities to secure 
the cooperation of an edveated and en- 
lightened citizenry must be more fully 
oreanized and developed. 
“Sanitarians are a unit in believing 


; that 
if we could develop the 


machinery nec- 
essary to use thoronchly the knowledge 
we now have for the control of trans- 


missable and other preventable 
there would result in the 
ades an increase in 


(liseases, 
next few dec- 
expectancy of life 


to sixty-five years. This is a modest and 
conservative estimate. It does not take 
into account the researches now going 
on in laboratories and clinics to find the 
cause and method of prevention of can- 
cer, pneumonia, infantile paralysis, the 
common cold, influenza, and other dis- 
eases whose etiology is as yet not fully 
understood. When we have these in our 
grasp, and they follow the wake of yel- 
low fever, smallpox and other dis- 
eases which we hi ave conquered, we may 
confidently look forward to a life expect- 
ancy of seventy years. 

“It would be futile for me to attempt 
to estimate what such an increase in life 
expectancy would mean to life insur- 
ance companies. You can figure it out 
for yourself. If, in the year 1925, all 
insured persons on whom death claims 
were paid had lived one year longer, the 
insurance companies would have received 
additional premiums amounting to over 
$10,000,000, plus the interest accumula- 
tions. 

“And now for 
such a campaign 
worth while from 
economic aspect ? 
me that it is, 


the question. Is 
for life prolongation 
both the social and 
If you agree with 
then IT would ask you other 


not 


questions. What should be the relation 
of the great institution of life insurance 
to this altruistic and laudable effort? 


To what extent can this great organiza- 
tion, the Life Underwriters’ Association, 
cooperate in bringing us nearer to the 
desired goal? So far as I can deter- 
mine, your association has not partici- 
pated to any extent in the life exten- 
sion movement. Is it not time that you 
should? Is it not time that such activ- 
ity should become a distinct function of 
your organization? Ts it not time for 
you to bring this matter home to the 
companies which you represent, so that 
the great insurance organizations, than 
whom no group is more vitally inter- 
ested in life prolongation, may jointly 
undertake a new campaign for the 
lengthening and broadening of human 
life ? 
Creation of Bureau On Life Conversation 
“I desire to suggest to you today the 
creation of a bureau on life conserva- 
tion to be organized, financed and con- 
ducted by the life insurance companies 
of America. Such a bureau will need 
ample funds and adequate personnel. It 
should not be the creation of any one 
company, but, if possible, should include 
all. This bureau would function in health 
matters along lines similar to those which 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and the American Life Conven- 
tion are pursuing on insurance lines. It 
would be ideal if these two great or- 
ganizations could jointly bring such a 
bureau into existence. The bureau would 
undertake active propaganda in the edu- 
cation of policyholders, so that eventu- 
ally an educated public may be assured. 
The bureau would be deeply interested 
in other types of propaganda. It would 
endeavor to secure legislation, Federal, 
state, and municipal, from which compe- 
tent health administration would result. 
Its energies would be directed wherever 
it were feasible to secure adequate ap- 
propriations for comprehensive and con- 
structive preventive health work. Simi- 
larly to the activities of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and_ the 
American Life Convention, which en- 
deavor to safeguard the interests of their 
policyholders in opposing vicious and: ‘in- 
jurious legislation, the proposed bureau 
would, along health lines, use its influ- 
ence and power to combat the attempts 
which are daily being made to undermine 
scie ntific medicine.’ 


Essay Contest — 
Of Federated 
Women’s Clubs 


Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 17- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, decided to 
award three prizes for an essay contest, 
to be conducted under the auspices 0 
The Federated Women’s Clubs — of 
America. 

The awards will be 


‘The ex- 


made with the co- 


operation of Miss Alice Lakey. 
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“LIFE IS A MISSION” 


This declaration of principle, brief but forceful, has been handed 
down by a great patriot, Guiseppe Mazzini, of Italy. 
“Every existance,” he said, “Is an aim.” 
This thesis—fortunately for society—is readily subscribed to by 


the vast majority of men and women who take seriously the 
obligations imposed by their family and business relations. 


Thus is the opportunity for service opened to those engaged in 
the great business of life underwriting. The successful insurance 
man is to be envied his complete satisfaction over having been the 


instrument through which life, the home and contentment have 
been conserved. 


What more worthy mission could an individual have? 


When those who drafted the program for the Atlantic City 
convention selected their topic for discussion at the opening session, 
they told in few words just what the underwriter is doing— 


“RAISING THE STANDARDS OF LIFE THROUGH LIFE INSURANCE” 


The Prudential 


wt i: insurance Company of America 
Encmmmage pS, Epwarp D. Durriz.p, President 





flome Office, Tlewark, New Jersey 









































The man worth knowing— 


HROUGH advertising, the AXtna agent—/Ktna-izer— 
has been pointed out to the nation as a man worth 





knowine. 


He is a man worth knowing because he can and does 
render service to the insurance buyers of his community. 
Systematic study of the A‘tna Sales Training Course, 
Home Office circulars and the Life Altna-izer with its 
many useful articles on insurance problems has greatly 
increased his selling ability. 


He can supply the policy or policies that will fit the needs 
of any prospect. He has the backing of a progressive 
company that has been established for over three-quarters 
of a century. He prospers through increased new busi- 
ness and adds substantially to his income through the 
liberal renewal commissions on business he has _pre- 
viously written. 


As an aid to his personal salesmanship, he has the Monthly 
Merchandising Plan which is sent out each month to the 
field. In the Merchandising Plan are sample Newspaper 
Electros, Street Car Cards, Folders, Selling Presentations, 
Individual Presentations, and Circularizing Material from 
which he may order in any quantity. 


Taking into account all of these factors -——attractive, prac- 
tical policies of an old line company, increased selling 
ability through training courses, valuable sales helps in 
the Life Mtna-izer and Monthly Merchandizing Plan— 
one does not wonder that the Atna-izer is a man worth 
knowing. 


AKTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD a CONNECTICUT 
































